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THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 
TFNHE National Republican Convention 
meets on the day that this paper is is- 
sued. No assembly of the kind has been 
awaited with more earnest interest, because 
it has been absolutely impossible to foretell 
its action. In 1856, at the first National 
Convention of the party, the nomination of 
Colonel FREMONT was very generally ex- 
pected; in 1860 that of Mr. Sewarp was 
conceded ; in 1864 there was no opposition 
to Mr. LINCOLN; and in 1868 and 1872 none 
to General GRANT. But in 1876, while three 
or four candidates have been prominently 
named, there is universai agreement that 
the result is incalculable, The opportunity 
of the Convention is great, and if it were 
controlled more by the real sentiment of the 
party and less by the personal interests of 
the organization, that opportunity would 
certainly not be lost. We trust that the 
action of the Convention will show that 
comprehensive intelligence of the political 
situation which will enable the party to 
move forward to indisputable victory. This 
can be done in one way only, and that is 
the way that we have indicatedygince the 
contest for the nomination began. We do 
not say, as we have not said, that the Re- 
publicans can not carry the country with 
any candidate. We say only that the way 
to indisputable victory lies in the designa- 
tion of a candidate who shall satisfy not 
only the ordinary party requirements of or- 
thodoxy and fidelity, but the demand within 
and without the party for political purifica- 
tion and progress. 

There are candidates for the nomination 
who if selected would carry the regular vote 
of the party, and others who would add to 
that a host of outside votes. To put it im- 
personally, no Republican in New York, for 
instance, who would vote for X, would not 
vote also for Y. But there are thousands 
of Republicans who would vote for Y who 
would not vote for X; and they, with the 
outside supporters of Y who would vote 
against X, would make success sure. The 
nowination of X, therefore, might carry the 
State. That of Y would, in election lingo, 
sweep it. Every consideration of good pol- 
icy, therefore, urges the nomination of Y. 
This is the kind of argument that we hope 
will prevail with the Convention, although 
it is not considered sound by some who will 
be very active managers at Cincinnati. 
They hold that a party must be satisfied if 
the candidate is a strict partisan, and must 
not listen to the yoice of any “outside” 
charmer. They are correct so far as this, 
that a party, as such, prefers to support a 
candidate who is known to be faithful to 
the party principles. But they are wrong 
in supposing that that is all that is necessa- 
ry. What comparison could possibly have 
been made between the Whiggery of Gen- 
eral HARRISON and of HENRY CLAY, or that 
of General TAYLOR and DANIEL WEBSTER? 
Strict party Whiggery was not enough to 
promise success, and therefore the two ac- 
knowledged chiefs of the party were passed 
by. It was felt that something else than 
steady and strenuous party devotion was 
indispensable. In the same way the Re- 
publican party passed by Mr. SEWARD, its 
most conspicuous and faithful party leader, 
for Mr. LINCOLN, and, again, preferred Gen- 
eral GRANT, who had never been a Repub- 
lican, and had voted only once, and then 
for BUCHANAN, to Mr. @HASE, an original and 
radical Republican. In all these instances 
it was not enough as the security of success 
that the candidate was a strict partisan. 
Nor will it be enough now. A Republican, 
undoubted and tried, the candidate will of 
course be. But he must in addition not be 
the object of sincere opposition within the 


| party, and he must be acceptable to those 
who stand aside from parties. This is,in a 
true and honorable sense, the “ availability” 
of a candidate. 

But the Republican Convention will not 
only nominate a candidate; it will make a 
declaration of principles. We only echo 
the universal feeling in saying that mag- 
nificent and vague generalities will be re- 
ceived by the party and the country with 
utter contempt. The important inquiry is, 
What has the Convention to say upon the 
Southern question, upon the currency, upon 
reform; what upon the school system, the 
Presidential term, the Indians? And what- 
ever it has to say upon issues which interest 
any large number of citizens or the whole 
country should be said tersely and plainly 
and courageously. Abject cowardice is the 
bane of our politics. In the futile and fee- 
ble endeavor not to say or do any thing 
which may scare the reluctant straggler in 
the party rear, the ardent van, who break 
the way for victory, are chilled and repelled. 
But it is not the frightened stragglers in 
the rear who win the day. The Cincinnati 
Convention should declare unmistakably for 
“hard money,” and for measures to make the 
Resumption Act of 1879 effective. It should 
pronounce for a perfectly firm policy for the 
protection of equal rights in the Southern 
States, and for a redress of the grievances 
in those States produced by the conduct 
of national office-holders. It should insist 
upon the adoption of specific measures for 
the correction of the appalling evils and 
perils of Executive patronage, and should 
leave no doubt that the Republican is the 
party of unsectarian free schools. 

But the value and moral force of such 
declarations must be found in the kind of 
candidate who shall be nominated. He will 
be in this sense the platform, that he will 
show the sincerity of the declarations. To 
declare for hard money, and nominate a 
candidate who has played fast and loose 
with sound financial principles; to insist 
upon wisdom on the Southern question, and 
nominate a candidate whose sole policy is 
artillery ; to proclaim searching administra- 
tive reform, and nominate a candidate whose 
selection would be due to the malign power 
of patronage—would be a lamentable and 
ludicrous squandering of the chances of suc- 
cess. The Cincinnati candidate, whoever he 
may bé, wili have every reasonable proba- 
bility in his favor, for the country would 
long hesitate to recall to power a party of 
such elements, traditions, tendencies, and 
policies as the Democratic. But if the Cin- 
cinnati candidate, while he is a true and 
tried Republican, shall be also a man who 
shall satisfy the desire of the national heart 
for courageous reform and elevation of the 
whole character of the government, he will 
be supported and elected with universal en- 
thusiasm born of the conviction that the 
country is celebtating its Centennial by a 
return to its most honorable political faith 
and traditions. 

OLD-FASHIONED POLITICAL 

MORALITY. 

Tue ardors of the political campaign of 
this year before the election can hardly 
surpass those of the contest for the nomi- 
nation. This contest has been often known 
in the Democratic party, but it is entirely 
new to the Republican. Even in 1860, when 
Mr. LINCOLN was nominated, it can hardly 
be said that there was any preliminary con- 
test, because the nomination of Mr. SEwARD 
was generally conceded. In 1864, 1868, and 
1872 there was no contest whatever. The 
most significant and unhandsome aspect of 
the struggle this year in the party is the 
fact that the attempt to injure the chances 
of candidates for the nomination has so 
often been a charge of pecuniary dishonor. 
Of course it is not to be supposed that the 
friends of either candidate have deeply la- 
mented to see some one of the others obliged 
to explain injurious accusations, while it 
has been believed by friends of the accused 
candidate that the charges were instigated 
and encouraged by friends of the others. 
It can not, unfortunately, be denied that 
much has been brought to light which 
shows that the higher standards of polit- 
ical honor and conduct have become greatly 
obscured in our public life, and it is not 
pleasant to reflect that the facts which 
have been exposed do not differ from many 
practices long recognized and unquestioned ; 
they therefore point only the more emphat- 
ically the absolute necessity of a change. 

Yet there are examples in our political 
history which it is well to bear in mind. 
There is an incident in the life of ALEXAN- 
DER HAMILTON, which is recalled in the ad- 
mirable biography of him by Mr, Joun T. 
Morse, Jun., just issued. When his first 
report upon the public credit, which if was 
known would contain suggestions in regard 
to the assumption of the State debts and oth- 
er cardinal points of financial policy, was ex- 
pected, there was a general feeling that his 
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suggestions would be adopted, and there was 
therefore the most eager curiosity to know 
what they were. HaMILTon’s old Revolu- 
tionary comrade, Colonel Henry LEE, wrote 
to him to know if the Secretary thought it 
right to tell what the probable value of the 
domestic debt and the interest obligations 
would be. A little preliminary knowledge 
of this kind would have made great for- 
tunes very rapidly. HamMILtTon’s reply is 
well worth studying by those who think 
fastidiousness upon such subjects “senti- 
mentalism” and high-flown Quixotism. It 
is as follows: 

“T am sure you are sincere when you say you would 
not submit me to an impropriety. Nor do I know 
that there would be any impropriety in answering 
your queries, But you remember the saying with re- 
gard to Casan’s wife. I think the spirit of it applica- 
ble to every man concerned in the administration of 
the finances of a country. With respect to the con- 
duct of such men suspicion is ever eagle-eyed, and the 
most innocent things are apt to be misinterpreted.” 
HAMILTON did not forfeit his character 
either as a politician or a statesman by the 
expression of such sentiments, and he has 
always been thought sufficiently practical 
for human affairs. It is not one of the most 
inspiring signs of this time that the demand 
of such a tone in our own politics and pub- 
lic men is so often contemptuously derided 
as superfine sentiment and angelic politics. 

More than forty years later JoHN QUINCY 
ADAMS sold his shares in the- United States 
Bank before taking part in legislation con- 
cerning it, and other members of Congress 
have been known to decline to vote upon tar- 
iffs or other measures which affected prop- 
erty in which they were interested. This 
is a feeling which may easily be ridiculed, 
but the welfare of a nation is surely more 
secure with men who hold such views and 
act upon them than with those who are con- 
tent merely to avoid the violation of the 
letter of the law. There is an unwritten 
law of political honor, and those who do 
not know it, or who are unable to read it, 
forget, as HAMILTON did not, the saying with 
regard to Casak’s wife. If we should say 
that there is a rising and imperative de- 
mand for a restoration of HAMILTON’s tone 
of official morality, there are multitudes who 
would think that it was not a demand for a 
high ideal. Yet, when he was charged with 
what is now an almost familiar political dis- 
honor, HAMILTON exonerated himself by one 
of the most painful and humiliating expla- 
nations possible. He exculpated himself 
from official infidelity by confessing what 
would be regarded as a very much greater 
offense. The incident shows at least the 
view of political honor and conduct that 
was held by one of the most practical of 
politicians and a great party leader. There 
is nothing more truly “ conser¥ative” than 
the demand for a higher political tone. It 
is merely an exhortation to return to the 
ways of the fathers. It is a simple declara- 
tion of Poor Richard’s very worldly wisdom, 
that honesty is the best policy. 





THE DECISION UPON IMPEACH- 
MENT. 


THE decision of the Senate, that the res- 
ignation of an cfticer liable to impeachment 
before he is impeached does not prevent his 
trial under the impeachment, is of the very 
greatest importance. It is not a partisan 
decision, for although there were but two 
Democrats among the twenty-nine votes 
against the jurisdiction of the Senate, there 
were twelve Republicans among the thirty- 
seven votes that decided the question. The 
result will be a commanding precedent, and 
it opens some interesting possibilities in the 
future. For there is now no limit te the 
term during which impeachment may be 
brought. Any person who has ever been an 
ofticer of the United States constitutionally 
liable to impeachment, however long with- 
drawn into private life, may be impeached. 
Nor is there at first view any essential in- 
justice in such a decision. The weight of 
the constitutional penalty is in that part of 
it which incapacitates the convicted person 
from ever holding any office of honor, trust, 
or profit under the United States, It is 
plainly monstrous that the infliction of this 
grave and enduring penalty, which is the 
substance and outward disgrace of the pun- 
ishment, should be left wholly to the option 
of the offender. And why should time be 
allowed to work outlawry? If a man be 
discovered to have committed a murder 
twenty years before, he suffers when the 
evidence is adequate. Shall a man who held 
a high public post ten years ago, who be- 
trayed his trust and wronged those depend- 
ing upon him, and whose offenses, had they 
been known, would totally have disqualified 
him from such positions, wholly escape pun- 
ishment because his crimes were only after- 
ward discovered? It is urged that to insist 
upon his punishment is to invite political 
persecution. But the objection is futile, 
unless it can be shown that persons actual- 
ly in office have been or are likely to be per- 
secuted by impeachment by their political 








opponents. Until public virtue and nation- 
al manhood have wholly perished, no party 
movement would be so foolish and fatal as 
a merely partisan impeachment. Nothing 
but a sense of imminent and threatening 
danger carried the movement against AN- 
DREW JOHNSON. A long retrospective and 
merely partisan impeachment would ruin a 
party. 

Mr. Morton’s resolution, which was lost, 
contained the remarkable statement that 
the power of impeachment was “created” 
by the Constitution. But nothing is more 
evident than that it is merely recognized by 
that instrument. Its existence is assumed. 
It is a constitutional security that descend- 
ed to us from the mother country, and is no 
more created by the Constitution than the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. The 
Constitution regulates the working of the 
writ, and prescribes in what cases only it 
may be suspended. Like the right of the 
writ, the power of impeachment is assumed 
by the Constitution, which names the offi- 
cers who, and who only, may be impeached, 
designates the accuser and the- tribunal, 
and strictly defines and limits the penalty. 
The Constitution declares who shall exer- 
cise an existing power. The limitations 
were most just and necessary, because in 
England, from which the power was derived, 
impeachment was a process that virtually 
lay against any one to whom Parliament 
might choose to address it. The clauses 
prescribing the limitations and methods of 
impeachment are among the most excellent 
provisions of the Constitution. They are 
simple, clear, precise, and with the prece- 
dent in practice now established by the 
Senate, they are complete. That precedent 
confirms the position taken by JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMs in 1846, to which Mr. Manager Hoar 
eloquently alluded in his argument for the 
jurisdiction of the Senate: “I hold, there- 
fore, that every President of the United 
States, every Secretary of State, every offi- 
cer impeachable by the laws of the country, 
is as liable twenty years after his office ex- 
pired as he is while he continues in office.” 
It was the one point that needed to be de- 
termined, and it has been decisively settled. 

The impeachment of Mr. BELKNaP will 
now proceed to trial. The majority of the 
Senate is Republican and of his own party. 
But there is no doubt that the deliberations 
will be perfectly impartial, and that the 
judgment will be determined by the evi- 
dence, and not by political sympathy. 


SUBSIDIES AND PUBLIC 
MORALS. 

SENATOR CRAGIN, of New Hampshire, has 
introduced a bill for a national railway with 
a capital stock of ten millions of dollars, to 
build a road from Washington to New York, 
with branches. It may be certainly assumed 
that the people of the United States will not 
authorize the government to take stock in 
such an enterprise, nor to grant it any sub- 
sidy. The investigations of the last four 
years have shown in what way huge corpo- 
rations are dangerous to the country. They 
do what unscrupulous foes do in an ene- 
my’s country. They poison the wells. 
These revelations: show that the corpora- 
tions have been tampering with the honor 
of the Representatives who hold the nation- 
al purse strings. They have done it, how- 
ever, in the most plausible and seductive 
way, by giving an interest in a manner 
which the receiver did not suspect, and so 
controlling his vote involuntarily. The 
story of the Crédit Mobilier is one of the 
most painful in our political history. Yet 
to all but a morally sensitive and aiert na- 
ture the transactions do not seem to be very 
compromising. In many of the more recent 
developments, also, the criticism of the ac- 
tion of certain public men has seemed to 
many persons Quixotic and over-refined. 
They ask with asperity whether it is seri- 
ously meant that men in public life must 
deny themselves opportunities of personal 
advantage which are permissible to every 
body else, and whether such a course would 
not end in a plutocracy by prohibiting all 
but rich men from entering public life 

But surely the evils of a plutocracy could 
not be felt more sorely than in the control 
of legislation by “soulless” corporations of 
immense wealth unscrupulously used. And 
when the condition of personal advantage 
for a public man is that his vote shall go 
one way and not another, is it any thing 
else than bribery? The railroad does not 
say to a Representative in Congress, for in- 
stance, that it will give him a thousand dol- 
lars if he will vote for a subsidy, or stay 
away and not vote, but its agents in a 
friendly way, “as between man and man,” 
and solely as an evidence of personal re- 
gard, can let him have a few shares at pres- 
ent rates, which, as business is good, will 
certainly increase in value. It is a simple 
business transaction, like the purchase of a 
cow or a lot of land. Nothing can be fairer. 
But next month there is a question of aid 
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tothe road. The agent says nothing to the 
purchaser and owner. He has confidence 
in human nature. He is very sure that the 
purchaser will not vote money out of his 
pocket. The purchaser in turn feels that 
he would be a fool to do so. The good of 
the country, its settlement and development, 
a large view of the function of government, 
require him to support great public improve- 
ments, and his vote goes for the subsidy. A 
hundred years ago in England the Prime 
Minister’s agent sat in a room in the Parlia- 
ment House, and paid members for their 
votes in hard money of the realm. But 
then Englishmen were always clumsy. 

The moral and political tone of the whole 
country is fatally lowered by this kind of 
transaction. The proof of it is found in 
the wonder expressed that any body should 
be surprised by it, or think it strange. Its 
influence is so deadly that if a man declines 
to touch the advantage himself, he is held 
to be perfectly innocent when he hands 
it to a friend. We have mentioned JOHN 
Quincy ApAMs’s sale of his shares in the 
United States Bank when the bank became 
a subject of legislation. Was that Quixotic 
aud overrefined? Mr. ADAMS was certain- 
ly not what is now called a sentimentalist, 
if by that word be meant an unpractical 
man; and was there any thing in his action 
beyond the instinctive honorable conduct 
of a gentleman? Of course it will be asked 
how far this is to go; and whether, as all 
values depend more or less upon the gen- 
eral prosperity, a vote for a policy which 
promotes that prosperity is not a vote for 
the increased value of any kind of property 
that the voter may own. 

The answer to the question must be found 
in putting it plainly. If a member of Con- 
gress is largely interested in coal or iron, 
and votes for a tariff which, in his opinion, 
will exclude other coal and iron, and leave 
his own in possession of the market, is his 
conduct consonant with what is known as 
the honorable conduct of a gentleman? It 
is the practice of some members of Congress 
not to vote upon measures in which they 
have any kind of pecuniary interest. But, 
after all, that is a kind of evasion, for they 
are sent to vote upon every measure, not to 
refrain from voting; and to refrain is to ad- 
mit that their interest would probably af- 
fect their vote. But the action that has 
startled and alarmed the country is not of 
this kind. It is that members of Congress 
can deal in the securities of railroads which 
depend upon Congressional aid without per- 
ceiving that there is any thing wrong in it. 
It may be done in perfect good faith, and 
without any sinister or interested intent of 
any kind whatever. We certainly should 
not hold that the man who did it was nec- 
essarily corrupt or dishonest in any degree. 
But it is proof of a tendency, of a laxity, 
which the offender himself might cordially 
acknowledge when pointed out, while his 

nability instinctively to see it would be a 
significant sign of the subtle and malign in- 
fluence of great corporations upon political 
character. The question is instantly raised 
whether the advantage of any kind gained 
by national subsidies to great corporations 
is not more than balanced by the inevitable, 
however occult and remote, political demor- 
alization which they produce. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

THE English historian FREEMAN, in a vig- 
orous and pointed article upon the Eastern 
question, declares that the only sure way of 
peace lies in the expulsion of the Turk from 
Europe. The widening and deepening in- 
surrection among the Herzegovinians, which 
now embraces Servia; the “notes” of the 
great powers; their conference at Berlin; 
the revolution in Constantinople; the depo- 
sition of the Sultan, and his death by suicide 
or assassination—all seem to show unmistak- 
ably that “the Eastern question” is again of 
commanding importance, and that the pow- 
ers may find it necessary to administer final- 
ly upon the estate of “the sick man.” The 
insurrection in Herzegovina is, as usual, of 
religious origin, and the whole Turkish trou- 
ble is due to the conflict between the feroc- 
ity of the essential Turkish spirit and the 
necessity of the situation. The Christian 
provinces are subject to the Turks. The 
Turks are incredibly ignorant and supersti- 
tious. It is in vain that the Sublime Porte, 
the Sultan’s government, more enlightened 
than the people, desires and promises a pol- 
icy of toleration. It can not be carried out. 
It is a policy imposed upon the Porte by the 
civilized opinion of Europe, but it is impos- 
sible that Asian barbarism should respect 
or enforce it. 

The Christian populations of the Danube 
are undoubtedly also ignorant and super- 
stitious. But that makes the contest only 
the more fatal and hopeless. Danubian 
Christianity is not of a kind that could ex- 
cite much sympathy or respect among in- 
telligent European or American Christians, 
yet it is of a nature to make Mohammedan 
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domination insupportable. The details of 
the Turkish tyranny, also, are repulsive and 
exasperating, and there is an ever-smoul- 
dering fire of hate in the provinces which 
sometimes leaps into a flame. The Turkish 
government had been struggling in vain 
with the Herzegovinian insurrection, when 
the powers recommended to Sultan ABDUL- 
Aziz a scheme of concession and reform. 
His conduct was the signal for a rising of 
the Suftis, the Mohammedan ecclesiastics, 
and their fanatical fury drove the Sultan 
from the throne. He had already, however, 
abandoned his earlier reforms, as they were 
called, and he had no efficient party to in- 
terfere for him. After a week’s imprison- 
ment, he killed himself or was put to death. 
His nephew, the new Sultan, is in the hands 
of able and bold men. But it is not prob- 
able that they can make effective the re- 
forms which Europe expects. The position 
of Turkey is that which BUCKLE graphic- 
ally describes as that of Spain at the close 
of the last century. The government is 
enlightened, but the people are barbarous- 
ly ignorant and fanatically superstitious. 
Real harmony is therefore impracticable, 
and the result can hardly be other than fur- 
ther trouble. 

Meanwhile the dream of a great Sclavic 
empire is renewed. Servia is a country of 
proud historic traditions and of a certain 
patriotic fervor and devotion which would 
be the heart of such amovement. But even 
if the European powers should agree to re- 
main passive spectators of events, it is prob- 
able that the mutual jealousies and rivalries 
of the constituents of the movement would 
make it abortive. It is evident, however, 
that stirring events are anticipated in Eu- 
rope. Russia favors the Servian movement 
But every other European state looks upon 
Russian movements in Turkey with pro- 
found distrust, for it is the traditional and 
obvious policy of Russia to consume Turkey 
and plant herself upon the Mediterranean. 
The other Christian states of Europe, there- 
fore, sustain the Mohammedan on condition 
that he is generous to his Christian sub 
jects. But those subjects know that such 
generosity is impossible, and Russia stands 
friendly by. 


NEW BOOKS 

Orton’s Comparative Zoology, published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is somewhat unlike 
any other book which has been prepared for the 
use of students in natural history. It is really 
what its name implies, a comparative zoology ; 
not comparative anatomy alone, nor comparative 
physiology, but a comparison of the structures 
and functions of the organs whose duty it is to 
perform mastication, digestion, circulation, etc., 
in the different groups of animals, vertebrate 
and invertebrate. In the words of the author in 
his preface, “Its distinctive character consists 
in the treatment of the whole animal kingdom 
as a unit, and in the comparative study of the 
development and variations of organs and their 
functions from the simplest to the most complex 
state.” It begins with a brief review of the dif 
ference between mineral and organized bodies, bh 
tween plants and animals; the origin and progress 
of life ; tissues, organs and their functions, ete. 

“How Animals Eat,” is the title of the first 
chapter, in which the distinctive idea of the 
book is embodied. The prehension of food, the 
mechanism of mastication and deglutition, as 
illustrated in all the chief animal groups, are 
here accurately given, Then follows a descfip- 
tion of the apparatus and process of digestion, 
the formation of blood, the circulation, ete 

Respiration is described in a chapter of which 
the titie is,“ How Animals Breathe.” The fune 
tions of secretion and excretion are then briefly 
analyzed, and the various devices by which they 
are accomplished are made known by figures and 
descriptions. The skin and skeleton, with all 
their various modifications and appendages, form 
the subject of another and long chapter. The 
locomotive apparatus, in motion and at rest, is 
described under the heading of “ How Animals 
Move.” This chapter is followed by a brief 
sketch of the nervous system and a concise 
statement of the facts now known with regard 
to the functions of reproduction and develop- 
ment. This concludes the first and most char- 
acteristic part of the volume. The last half is 
devoted to a classification of animals and a sys- 
tematic comparison of their 
differences. 

The arrangement of the work is very simple 
and clear, and the style direct and forcible. It 
has evidently grown out of the real wants of the 
author in the class-room, and has been framed to 
meet those wants. It is printed in very hand 
some style, and the numerous wood-cuts repre- 
sent well-chosen subjects, and are engraved with 
much more than ordinary care and finish. From 
every point of view the book is a valuable addi- 
tion to the teacher’s equipment, and one through 
which the student can acquire @ knowledge of 
the rudiments of comparative anatomy and phys- 
iology more rapidly and easily than by any means 
hitherto accessible to him. 

—(Qne of the most charming books of the 
season is Stray Studies Strom England and Italy. 
by Jonn Ricnarnp Green, published by Messrs 
Harper & Brothers. In this attractive volume 
Mr. Green, already well known to our readers as 
the author of A Short History of England, pre- 
sents a series of very pleasant familiar sketches 
of English and Italian scenes, over which the 
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reader may pass many a delightful hour, There 
is nothing of the ordinary tourist twaddle in the 
volume. The author avoids the commonplace 
personal details with which many travelers swell 
the record of their experiences. He does not 
annoy us with complaints about railways, hotels, 
steamboats, nor recount his trials—doubtless he 
had many—with porters, valets, or couriers. 
Sparing his readers all this, he takes them with 
him to San Remo, Monaco, Cannes, Florence, 
along the beautiful banks of the Loire to Capri, 
to witness the Carnival on the Cornice, and to 
many other places where one would love to while 
away a few hours with a congenial and delightful 
companion—one whose talk is not of dull com- 
monplaces, but of those things which lift us out 
of commonplaces and make us forget their ex 
istence, 


PERSONAL. 


THe visitor to the British Museum may now 
see in passing through tlre King’s Library, among 
other curiosities, a copy of the indulgence issued 
by Pope Leo X. for the rebuilding of St. Pe 
ter’s at Rome. This indulgence was issued and 
printed in the year 1517 under the direction of 
ALBERT, Archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg, 
and it was sold by Joun Terzer and Bernarpi 
NUs SAMSON as sub-commissaries. The mannet 
in which TeTze carried on the traffic led, every 
body knows, to the remonstrance of Lutner 
and the Reformation, This document, printed 
on velluin and on a single sheet, was purchased 
for the Museum last October. It is now placed 
in the King’s Library, close to the original print- 
ed copy of the ninety-five theses against indul- 
gences and other papal practices posted by Lv 
rHER On the doors of the church of Wittenberg 
on the 31st of October, 1517. 

—Mr. Henry WATTERSON and Mr. HALDEMAN. 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, may congrat 
ulate themselves on having erected the most 
stately as well as the most spacious newspaper 
printing establishment in the United States, and 
perhaps the largest in*the world. It is located 
on the southeast corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Green Street, the finest site in Louisville, front 
ing one hundred and sixty-five feet on Fourth 
Avenue and eighty-six feet six inches on Green 
Street. On the ground-floor, on Fourth Avenue, 
are six stores, tinished in the very best style; 
the second and third stories are arranged for 
oflices, the fourth for editorial rooms, the fifth 
for composing-rooms. It has elevators, steam 
heaters, and every appliance that modern ingé 
nuity and science have developed for minister 
ing to utility, convenience, and comfort The 
Journal as from the time of Gzoros D 
PRENTICE to the present been a power in the 
land, and never more 80 and never more pros 
perous than it is to-day 

Mr. Disraei has done another graceful act 
in granting to Mrs. TREGELLEs, widow of the 
late Rev. Pripgaux TREGELLES, the eminent 
Greck scholar, a pension of $500 in recognition 
of Dr. TREGELLEs’s great services in connection 
with Biblical translation. The memorial asking 
that this might be done was signed by twenty- 
six prelates and many other dignitaries. Mr 
DiskaAELI has also continued to Mrs. Wesiry 
the pension of $500 per annum granted to the 
late Dr. WesLey in consideration of his service 
to musical art 

On Decoration-day at Nashville, Tennessee, 
the oration at the decoration of the graves of 
Federal soldiers was delivered by Frank T. Rerp, 
Esq., of the Nashville bar, formerly a Confeder 
ate soldier. 

—The republican government of France is lib 
eral in its support of at least one Church. It 
pays to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris $12,000 

ver annum, the four Cardinal Archbishops of 
sordeaux, Rouen, Cambrai, and Rennes, and the 
Ar hbishop of Algiers, $6000 eac h; the twelve 
other archbishops, $4000 each: and the sixty- 
nine bishops in Donn e and Algeria, $3000 each, 
The richest prebends in France are those of St 
Denis, which are worth #2000 edt) for canons of 
the episcopal order, and $800 each for canons of 
the second order. The prebends of St. Gene- 
vieve (Paris) are worth only $400 per annum. 
No mention is made of any pecuniary aid to 
ministers of the Episcopal, Methodist, or Bap- 
tist Churches, But we suspect that by-and-by, 
when the circuit preacher gets fairly mounted, 
he will ride through France just as he does in 
the United States and England 

—Sir BartLe Frere gives unqualified testi- 
mony to the success of missions in India from 
his observations during his tour with the Prince 
of Wales. Wherever he went, he says, there 
were communities of Christians grown up under 
the wgis of the British Empire, and the power 
of the Gospel was most marked where it had 
been least associated with “temporal power.” 
The men who had been engaged in effecting 
what seemed to him an enormous revolution in 
the opinions of those about them were uncon- 
scious of what they had done, and were “‘ always 
striving at something higher and better and 
more complete.”’ 

—An old gentleman of West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, has come to the rescue of General HULL, 
who is buried in that place. General H. surren 
dered the Army of the North to the British at 
Detroit in 1812, and was cashicred and sentenced 
to death for sodoing. The old gentieman thinks 
that HuLL was more unfortunate than blame- 
worthy, and so goes and decorates his grave, and 
declares, upon his honor, that he will go and do 
it every year so long as he shall live 

“* By their fruits,”’ ete., ete. An old couple 
named Fruits live in Ripley, Montgomery Coun 
ty, Indiana. Mr. Fxvrrts is one hundred and thir- 
teen years old, was born in Maryland, used to be 
six feet three inches high, but has shrunk a trifle, 
and weighed 225 pounds. He is now cutting a 
new set of teeth, has new hair growing “on the 
place where the hair ought to grow,”’ and is on 
fuir terms with the distiller and tobacconist 
the bad old man. His wife is ninety, but just 
how lively she is is not mentioned. 

-~Mr. Cor.iss has put his hand on the “ gov- 
ernor’ and “cut-off.” Ata religious 
meeting he declared flatly that his great engine 
should never run on Sunday, whether the Exhi- 
bition open d or not 

—Sir SaLarn Juno, one of the really great men 
of modern India, is now in England, and is the 
recipient of high honors. In 1553, when only a 
lad of nineteen, he was called by Sir Cuares 
METCALFE to fill the post, previously « 
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by his uncle, of chief adviser to the Nizam. 
Since then he has rendered great service to En- 
gland by his administration of the dominion 
of the Nizam. Roads, wells, irrigation-works, 
a good police, and schools are among the ben- 
efits he has conferred. He has a suit of sev- 
enty attendants. The London Times, in a high- 
ly eulogistic sketch of his career, says of him: 
“No more remarkable person has visited En 
gland for many years from countries outside of 
Europe.” 

—The Rev. Mr. Mr.uvrn, we are glad to hear, 
has been most cordially received by the literary 
people of London. Late English papers men 
tion that the Rev. Norman Freperick M'‘NgILe 
has been appointed a curate in the Established 
Church. He is entirely blind, and reads the 
service from a prayer-book printed with raised 
letters, and his reading is said to be very effective. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMeEs wrote that “when 
good Americans die they go to Paris.””, He might 
have added that when expatriated or dethroned 
emperors and kings of France die in foreign 
lands, their mortal remains soon find their way 
to France. Napo.ron siceps under the Inva 
lides. The Count of Paris has been to England 
and brought back to France the remains of 
Lovis Puiirre, Queen Amexia, the Duchess 
of Orleans, and the Prince of Condé, and caused 
them to be taken to Dreux, where they were re 
interred in the chapel built by Lours Pariipre 
for the burial of his family. The ceremony was 
quite private 

—When our principal tar, Admiral Porter, 
was presented to the Emperor of Brazil, he said 
to his Majesty, ‘I had the honor of attending 
your wedding before you did.’ The Emperor 
enjoys a joke, and was well pleased with this 
one, which, paradoxical as it sounds, was lite: 
ally true. Donna Texesa, the Empress, is a 
Neapolitan princess, and was married to Dom 
Pepro by proxy in Naples. Admiral Porter, 
then a young officer, was with the United States 
fleet in the Bay of Naples at the time, and was 
present at the marriage. He was also on one 
of our vessels which formed part of the escort 
of the bride out of the harbor. This vessel was 
on its way to Rio, and reached the Brazilian cap 
ital in time for Admiral Porter to witness the 
actual marriage of Dom Pepro and his bride 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Conenras: The Senate, on the 8d, passed a bill for 
the appointment of a commission to treat with the 
Indians for the relinguishment of the Black Hills 
The Honse Committee of Ways and Means reported 
concerning the Alaska fur-seal flehery lease that there 
was no fraud on the part of either the government or 


the company On the Sth, the Senate amended the 
Appropriation Bill, restoring the appropriations re- 
duced by the Hous In the House, a resolution de- 
claring that legislation affecting the tariff is at this 
time inexpedient was referred to fhe Committee on 


Ways and Means. Representative Neal, of Ohio, of- 
fered a bill to repeal the Resumption Act, but as no 
notice had heen given, it was laid over In the Senate, 
on the 6th, Mr. Boutwell offered the following resolu 

tion, which wae agreed to: 

* Reaolved, That the President be requested, if in his 
opinion not incompatible with public interests, to fur- 
nish the Senate a fac-eimile copy of the original draft 
of the letter of the Secretary of State to the minister 
of the United States at the court of St. James, in May, 
1861, in relation to the proclamation of her Majesty, the 
Queen of Great Britain, recognizing the belligerent 
+ — ter of the Confederate States 

The House, on the 6th, by a vote of 115 to 97, passed 
a resolution allowing the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to report at any time any question regarding 
the currency which has been referred to them. The 
Indian Appropriation Bill was passed by the House on 
the 6th. The Senate, on the 6th, refused to agree to 
Montgomery Blair's request that the Belknap impeach- 
ment trial be postponed until December, and decided 
to begin it July 6.—The Legislative, Judicial, and Ex- 
ecutive pupeeenaten Bill and the Fortification Ap- 
propriation Bill were passed by the Senate, on the 7th. 
Speaker Kerr asked and obtained a further leave of at 
sence of ten days, and appointed Mr. 8. 8. Cox Speak- 
er pro tem.—The silver bill wae discussed in the Senate, 
on the 8th, without result.—Speaker Kerr was again 
prostrated by illness, on the 9th, but at last advices his 
condition was improved 

The fast train from New York to San Francieco 
reached the latter city without accident on Sunday, 
4th inet., in less than eighty-four hours 

The Republicans of the District of Columbia, repu- 
diating a convention held in March last to elect two 
delegates to the Cincinnati Convention, met on the 
7th, and elected Ex-Governor Shepherd and Frederick 
Douglass, 


FOREIGN NEWS, 


Tr is officially announced that the ex-Sultan of Tur- 
key, Abdul-Aziz, committed suicide on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 4th inet., in the Tcheragau Palace, by cutting 
the arteries of the left arm and the veine of the right 
with a pair of ecissors, He was buried in the evening 
of the same day, in the tomb of Mahmond IL. It is 
reported that the ex-Sultan's eldest son has also com- 
mitted enicide. 

Theill suppressing the fueros has been introduced 
in the Spanish Senate. It provides that all Spaniards 
shall be liable to military conscription and taxation 
alike, with there exceptions: those In the Basque 
Provinces who supported King Alfonso during the 
late war are exempted from conscription for ten years, 
and those who suffered persecution for the Alfonslet 
cause are exempted from payment of taxes for the 
same term. The Minister of War, on the Tch, read a 
bill fixing the etrength of the permanent army at 
100,000 men. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times vouch- 
es for the correctness of the following dispatch: “The 
Grand Vizier has isened a letter declaring, ‘The Porte 
accords full amnesty to all ineurgenta who will offer 
their eubmiesion. To give them time to do this, the 
Sultan grants a elx weeks’ armistice, subject to move- 
ments necessary to maintain the concentration of 
troops and the revictnaling of Nicsic.’” 

The Mexican rebellion is reported 
A great victory was gained, on the 
government force er the 
nearly 2000 men killed 
taken prisoners 

A gang of Fenian convicts are sald to have been res- 
cued from Weetern Australia by an American whaler, 

The French Chamber of Deputies, on (he Tth, passed 
the University Education Bill, giving the etate the ex- 
clusive right to confer degrees. The final vote was 
BSS to 128, 

A telegram from Belgrade announces that the Ser- 
vian government has declared that it will follow the 
recommendation of Russia not to enter into bhoetili- 
ties againet Turkey. The memorandum of the Berlin 
Conference will not be presented to the Porte, as sat- 
iefaction for the Salor has been obtained, 
armistice to the ineurs been granted, and 
guarantees for reforms are expected to be accorded 
spontaneously. 

The celebrated French authoress Madame Amantine 
Lacilie Aurore Dodevant, better known by her nom 
de plume of “George Sand,” died at Nohant on the 
Stl uty-two years of age, 


to be dying out. 
2th ult., by the 
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UNITED STATES ARMY SINCE 1800.—[Drawn sy C. 8. Rernnart.] 


ET COMNTTIVNT AT very steady increase, and the gratifying fact is | big Corttss engine. 
THE CENTENNIAL. already established that the great Exposition will 
be in every sense a success, and a credit to the 
It was an enormous and cumbrous ma- 
chine to set in motion, and we can not wonder 
that at first it failed to work as smoothly as the 


But now every thing ap- 
pears to be getting into excellent running order, 
and the crowd of complainants and grumblers 
becomes smaller and smaller every day. Of 


ances. There are still some things wanting 
which ought to be at once supplied. Guide- 
boards should be set. up on all the paths, and es- 

pecially where paths diverge, in order that vis- 
course no one can expect to visit so large an | itors may not lose time and patience in making 
exhibition without meeting with some annoy- inquiries of other visitors, just as ill informed as 


As the weather grows settled and fine, and the 





exhibitors gradually get their various displays | country. 
into better order, the number of sight-seers in 
the Centennial grounds and buildings shows a 
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A CENTENNIAL SHINE.—[{Drawy sy C. 8. Retnuart.] 
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themselves, or of po- 
licemen, whose invaria- 
ble and exasperating 
answer is, “I don’t 
know.” This, by-the- 
way, is a matter that 
needs correction at 
once. The Centennial 
police ought to be well 
drilled in Centennial 
ground topography. 
The men are polite 
enough, but that is 
small comfort to those 
who inquire the way 
to this or that build- 
ing, or ask for oth- 
er information which 
comes within the prov- 
ince of a policeman. 
And here let us give a 
word of advice to vis- 
itors. Before enter- 
ing the grounds let 
them provide them- 
selves with a good 
map and with a plan 
of the buildings. By 
the aid of such a map 
as the one published 
in Harper's Weekly for 
May 27, on which are 
laid down all the roads, 
avenues, paths, and 
buildiags with clear- 
ness and entire ac- 
curacy, one can find 
his way through the 
grounds without any 
difficulty, and with en- 
tire independence of 
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guides and policemen. In this way a great deal 
of annoyance and delay may be avoided. 

The upper illustration on page 508 was drawn 
by our artist from a curious collection in the 
United States Building, showing the changes that 
have taken place in our army costumes since the 
beginning of this century. Military uniforms are 
not, as a rule, so gorgeous nowadays as they were 
before war became a matter of science and en- 
gineering, and show and display were sacrificed 
to utility. The modern soldier is by no means 
the gorgeous creature that made the parade- 
grounds of a hundred years ago so brilliant. He 
has become a machine, and is dressed for work 
instead of show. 

The sketch entitled “ A Centennial Shine” will 
appeal to the feelings of every one who has tramp 
ed for an hour or two over the avenues and paths 
of the Exhibition grounds. The composition pave- 
ments turn out to be a mistake, A Philadelphia 
contemporary admits that they “ show the effects 
of the sun’s ardent glare soon after the hour for 
opening the gates. The walks show spots that, 
like the celebrated blood stains upon Lady Mac 
beth’s hand, persistently appear, in spite of all 
efforts to clean them. Loose sand shoveled upon 
them only covers them for a whiie, and then they 
come up again and again.” They seem to have 
been constructed solely in the interest of boot 
blacks, The walks in the shady portions of the 
grounds are not open to this objection, and conse 
quently they are thronged all day, especially with 
ladies and children, who appear to enjoy the re 
freshing coolness of these shaded walks quite as 
much as the display within the buildings 

Our readers will be interested in our portraits 
of some of the architects and engineers of the 
Centennial buildings and grounds, to whose intel 
ligent industry, enterprise, and power of execu 
tive administration the success of the Exhibition 
is largely due. Mr, Georce H. Corviss, as our 


readers know, contributed the monster steam-en 
gine which supplies motive power to the acres of 
machinery in the great hall of which it is one of 
the principal wonders and attractions. Mr. Hen 
ny Perit, engineer, and architect of the Main 
Building and Machinery Hall, as head of the Bu 
reau of Installation, had an arduous and compli 
cated task to perform. He had charge of the 
arrangement of foreign exhibits in the Main Build 
ing and the distribution of space to American 
exhibitors. All applications for space passed un 
der the supervision of the bureau of which he i 

the chief, and the awards were made with a judg 
ment which has elicited universal commendation 
Colonel Joun S. ALBert superintended the arrange 

ment of the Government display in the United 
States Building with an efficiency and quiet mil 
itary precision which wor. the admiration of all 
Every thing under his direction moved with the 
regularity of clock-work. Mr. Dotrnvs Torrey, 
as chief of the Bureau of Transportation, won for 
himself the praise of all exhibitors. The foreign 
Commissioners ¢ speci illy commended the admi 
rable manner in which all the details of his ce 

partment were carried out, more work having 
been done in a given time under his efficient su 
pervision than at any previous International Ex 
hibition. Mr. H. J. ScuwarzMany, as architect of 
Horticultural Hall, Memorial Hall, the Women’s 
Pavilion, the Judges’ Hall, and other structures 
within the Centennial grounds, has acquitted him 
self with great credit. It is the universal testi 
mony of foreign visitors as well as of traveled 
Americans that no former Exhibition could com 
pare with ours in the splendor and variety of its 
buildings. Mr. Tomas Cocurans, chairman of 
the Committee of Grounds, Plans, and Buildings, 
had the advantage of years of experience in mu 
nicipal positions under the city government of 
Philadelphia. His rare executive ability and sta 
tistical knowledge, together with his courteous 
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manner, made him the 
right man for the place 
for which he was s 
lected He has labor 
ed incessantly for the 
advancement of the 
work on both grounds 
and buildings, and the 
public is indebted to 
his intelligent fore 
sight for many con 
venient arrangements 
which facilitate the 
work of “doing” the 
Exhibition as quickly 
and with as little fa 
tigue as possible 

One of the most in 
teresting features of 
the Government ex 
hibition at the Centen 
niak is the collection of 
sections of forest trees 
displayed by the Agri 
cultural Department, 
made under the direc 
tion of Dr 
Vast Y, botanist of the 
department, This col 


lection, which is shown 


GFROWGE 


in our illustration on 
page 517, 


nearly 400 species and 


includes 
varieties of native 
North American trees, 
gathered directly for 
this occasion by twelve 
collectors im various 
parts of the Union 
They embrace 50 ape 


cies of sub tropi« al 
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trees of Southern Florida, including 5 that are new 
to our flora, and obtained by Dr. A. W. CHapMan ; 
25 species from Texas, one of them believed to be 
new ; 30 from Southern California and Arizona, 
embracing the tree yuccas and a recently known 
palm ; 50 species from the Pacific slope of Cali- 
fornia; and 10 or 12 of the peculiar forms of Qre- 
con. Among the 30 species from the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains are large sections of some of the 
noblest conifers of the world, such as the sugar- 
pine, the Douglas spruce, the silver-fir, and others. 
The Rocky Mountains in Colorado and Utah fur- 
nish about 30 species; Illinois and the Western 
States, 50; Vermont, 20; and Virginia about 50, 
most of the latter being from the Mount Vernon 
estate, near Washington. From the Southern 
States, exclusive of South Florida, there are about 
90 species, one of them believed to be new. There 
are 30 species of oaks, 30 of pines, 16 of spruce, 
and 20 of other conifers. There is one extremely 
interesting group, consisting of the tree palmet- 
tos, palms, and yuccas of the United States, embra- 
cing the Sabal palmetto from Florida, one palm 
from California, two yuccas from Florida, and 
three from Texas, Arizona, and California. The 
sections referred to are not mere hand specimens, 
such as are usually found in collections, but in 
many cases they are two or three feet long, and 
of the full trunk whenever this was not too large 
for exhibition. 

On page 516 will be feund an exterior view of 
Horticultural Hall, of which building we have al- 
ready given several interior sketches. It contin- 
ues to be one of the most attractive places of 
resort in the grounds, 

On the Ist inst. there wis a magnificent display 
in Philadelphia by the Knights Templar of the 
United States, as an accompaniment of their 
Grand Convocation in that city. It was all that 
the most devoted and enthusiastic friends of the 
Templars could have desired, A fair, bright day, 
with an atmosphere as genial as that of Italy, con- 
tributed to the pleasure and éc/at of the oceasion., 
The column proved to be the most imposing in 
numbers, in brilliancy, and in personnel ever wit- 
nessed in this country in any parade of the order. 
It took more than an hour and a quarter to ena- 
ble the column to pass any one point. The evo- 
lutions were the very poetry of motion, and a 
glance along Chestnut Street from the upper win- 
dows of any fairly situated building showed an 
endless line of waving banners, fluttering pen- 
nons, white plumes, baldrics, regalia, and insignia 
of the most beautiful and brilliant description. 
Added to all this was the fine, manly appearance 
of the men themselves, the sprightly and grandly 
executed music of the innumerable bands and 
fife-and-drum corps, and the inspiring presence 
of great multitudes of spectators. Our sketch 
on page 512 shows the procession passing the 


Masonic Temple. 


THE KU-KLUX AND THE 
° COLORED VOTERS. 

Tue Southern wing of the Democracy forms 
more than one-third, and possibly very nearly one- 
half, its strength. In the South, if any where, it 
must win the control of the Union. Its battles 
with Republicanism are to be fought over again 
at Vicksburg and Mobile and Richmond. With- 
out the solid support of nearly all the Southern 
States no Democratic candidate can have any 
rational hope of reaching the Presidency, no 
Congress or Senate would ever exhibit a Demo- 
cratic preponderance. Repelled by that papal 
and Irish Catholic element on which the Northern 
Democratic leaders chiefly rely for success, shock- 
ed at its frauds, ignorance, barbarity, indignant 
that a foreign priest and the European enemies 
of the republic should presume to dictate the 
course of American politics, the people of the 
North and West will in 1876 present an almost 
unbroken array in opposition to the candidate of 
the Roman Catholic faction. Protestantism is 
apparently resolved that no prtests and cardinals, 
no Pope nor Jesuit, shall rule among us in the 
guise of Tiwpen and Ketry. Even the Ger- 
mans, who have so often in New York joined with 
the ultramontanes to support the Democracy, 
seem at last about to separate from the enemies 
of their native land. It is doubtful if any honest 
Germans in 1876 can be misled so far as to vote 
for the candidate of the Irish Catholic Democra- 
cy. They are slowly escaping from the guidance 
of their untrustworthy politicians. The clamors, 
the scandals, the slanders, of the papal press can 
not any longer hide from them the imminent dan- 
ger to which an ultramontane and Confederate 
cabinet at Washington might expose freedom in 
both Furope and America, It is only in New 
York or Connecticut that the Roman Catholic 
Democracy can hope for any success at the North, 
and even here they will probably be met by a 
general uprising of the non-sectarian part of the 
people. 

But in the Southern States the Democratic 
leaders seem to hold a rigid control. They hope 
to bring over in a united body the whole of the 
recently rebellious section to the support of some 
reactionary candidate, and by the help of a fraud- 
ulent vote in New York or Connecticut, to win a 
sufficient majority. They have reduced to sub- 
jection Arkansas, Mississippi, and Florida. They 
even hope to overawe and conquer South Caro- 
lina, The tactics they have adopted through all 
the South have proved singularly successful, 
Within ten years from the suppression of the 
rebellion the rebels once more hold the political 
control of nearly all the vast territory that was res- 
cued from them at the fall of Richmond and by 
the arms of Graxt. They profess, it is true, Union 
principles ; they obey for the present the laws of 
the nation; and the revolution at New Orleans 
was suppressed by a few gun-boats and the pres- 
ence of Suermpan. But their real purpose is 
shown in the way in which they govern the timid 
majorities of their own scction, terrify and op- 
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press white Republicans, torture, massacre, in- 
timidate, the colored voters, drive away capital, 
emigration, and labor, and preserve a kind of 
isolation that reminds one of the despotism of 
Dr. Francia. No one can live safely and at ease 
in many districts of the South who is an ardent 
advocate of Republican principles, who insists 
that all the people shall be educated, and the right 
of suffrage be secured to all. Should he avow 
such opirfions, he is liable to be shot at from lone- 
ly places, like Brttines and Ivey in Alabama, or 
assailed openly, like Twrrcne.t and Kine in Loui- 
siana; he will be driven from his farm by threats 
of whipping, and silenced by a rule of terror. In 
Ireland it has long been the custom of the natives 
to shoot down unpopular iandlords from behind 
hedges, or burn them in their houses. But over 
a large part of Ireland a state of siege extends, 
and the people are forbidden to carry arms. In 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi no protection 
apparently is extended to the peaceful citizen. 
The armed ruffians ride over the country, and in 
the midst of a terrified community strike down 
whom they please in open day. The recent in- 
stance of TwircHELt and Kine shows the disturbed 
condition of the Coushatta District of Louisiana. 
The massacre of two years*ago is not enough, 
and two conspicuous Republicans, while crossing a 
river in a boat, where shot by an unknown person, 
who escaped without difficulty. He fired his mus- 
ket until his ammunition was exhausted, and no 
one interfered. He even shot twice at a negro who 
kindly attempted to save one of his victims from 
drowning. He then rode away, probably to assure 
his Democratic associates of his success, and to 
boast, with ribald laughter, of the slaughter of an 
active and eminent Rtpublican. Such are the 
most effective Democratic politicians at the South, 
and it is with this class of brutal, uncultivated 
natures in all parts of the Union that the people 
wili contend in all the elections of 1876. 

Even in the Southern States it can not be sup- 
posed that any more than a small minority is em- 
ployed in these deeds of violence and inhumanity. 
Americans are not naturally cruel. Nowhere has 
freedom produced a more rapid advance in the 
elements of morals, But in the South the bar- 
barous and terrible minority rules over society. 
It planned the rebellion; it drove-the reluctant 
community into a wild reign of bloodshed. It 
was nearly successful in its designs. It was 
crushed, for the moment, by the victories of 
Grant. Then once more it planned a new sub- 
jugation of the Southern States by means of se- 
cret associations pledged to drive the Republican 
voters from the country and to terrify the colored 
population into submission. Soon after the fall 
of Richmond the Democratic leaders in New York 
boasted openly that the Ku-Klux would soon rule 
the South, and Democracy find its chief strength 
in the regions of reconstruction.. They evidently 
relied upon the fierce and brutal minority who 
had so long governed in Georgia and Mississippi 
to establish once more their reign of terror. No 
State, before 1860, had been more plainly opposed 
to secession than Georgia. Its working-men, me- 
chanics, and artisans had always contemned the 
agitators of South Carolina, were ruled by the in- 
stincts of humanity and common-sense. Even in 
the summer of 1865, according to the correspond- 
ence of the New York 7imes, it was asserted at po- 
litical meetings in Georgia “ that a majority of the 
citizens of the State were strongly opposed to seces- 
sion, but by trickery aad fraud and violence were 
beguiled or dispossessed of their rights.” But the 
desperate minority had now once more projected 
the subjugation of Georgia and all the South, and 
with the apparent sanction of the corrupt Demo- 
cratic leaders of the North, formed what is known 
as the Ku-Klux Association. By this secret ma- 
chinery they planned the expulsion or death of 
every Republican, the complete reconquest of the 
territory from Maryland to Mexico. Within ten 
years they have almost gained their object. The 
governing class in nearly all the Southern States 
is the wild and savage men, maddened with whis- 
key and frenzied with vice, who ride over the 
country to shoot Republicans like partridges, and 
from whom the colored voters hide as if from an 
evil spirit. 

A private correspondent relates that as he rode 
recently along the highways of Mississippi, he 
was surprised to see the negroes, whenever they 
caught sight of him, fall down on their faces in 
the grass and creep away on their hands and 
knees beyond the reach of a rifle-shot. The poor 
people, he thinks, supposed that he was a Demo- 
cratic politician on an electioneering tour. They 
fancied every mounted man a political assassin. 
The anecdote seems hardly credible, yet its au- 
thenticity can not be doubted. In Mississippi at 
the last election no voting was allowed in many 
districts where the colored Republicans possessed 
an enormous majority. Georgia, Alabama, Tex- 
as, Kentucky, Tennessee, have long been held in 
bondage in a similar way by savage troops of Dem- 
ocratic politicians, In 1865, '66,and 67 Republic- 
anism had made rapid progress in all the Southern 
States; the small farmers, mechanics, and even 
the laboring whites seemed anxious to invite im- 
migration, plant free schools, and cultivate a land 
already half desolated by slavery. The rebellion 
had always been odious to this class of the white 
population ; they seem in 1865 to have won the 
control of their section. But the Ku-Klux began 
now its silent atrocities. Hundreds of the col- 
ored people, we are assured, were murdered daily. 
“These unfortunate creatures are being hunted 
down like dogs,” we are told as early as August, 
1865; and the Raleigh Progress relates that even 
in North Carolina negroes were killed without prov- 
ocation and without punishment. At the close 
of the war the project of exterminating the col- 
ored race seems at once to have been disclosed 
by a thousand barbarous deeds. Yet still the 
Northern settlers advanced into the disturbed 
country, allured by the promises and the hopes 
of the more rational part of the population, 
bought plantations in Georgia and Alabama, in- 
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vested money in Southern railroads, founded free 
schools, projected vast improvements, and might 
have filled the Southern States with a rapid and 
lasting progress. Even Virginia might have been 
roused from its lethargy, and Kentucky cultivated 
into humanity and peace. Republicanism ruled 
for a few years at the South, and its traces are 
seen in lines of railways that have opened up vast 
districts to agriculture and trade, and a scheme 
of universal education that still lingers amidst 
the barbarous reaction. 

For almost at once the secret association upon 
which the corrupt Democracy of the North had 
so confidently relied began its war upon Repub- 
lican progress, and the nightly atrocities of its 
masked ruffians were heard of from Virginia to 
the Rio Grande. It was no longer the poor ne- 
groes, but the white settler, the Republican voters, 
and every man of mark and note, upon whom 
these bands of assassins inflicted horrible out- 
rages, The story of the Ku-Klux in the Southern 
States is one of those passages in the annals of 
men on which memory refuses to dwell, and of 
which the dark outline need only be recalled. 
But its political effect was disastrous to the South 
beyond conception. State after State fell into 
the hands of robbers and assassins. The rail- 
roads were stopped, their bonds repudiated, the 
foreign capitalists were plundered, honesty was 
banished forever. Georgia was among the first 
to submit to the rule of the Ku-Klux. It repu- 
diated its debt; it kept its railroads. It robbed 
the capitalists who had trusted it; it drove out 
Republicans who had invested their money in its 
wasted soil; it closed its common schools. Vir- 
ginia soon followed in repudiation and Democra- 
cy. Alabama resisted for a time the rule of 
bloodshed and dishonesty, and has at last fallen 
amidst a disgraceful scene of robbery. Wherever 
the Ku-Klux have succeeded, their first aim has 
been to defraud the English and American cap- 
italists who had trusted in the honor of a State 
and the wealth of the nation. But still more 
fatal to the Southern section has been that sud- 
den check which was given to industry, emigra- 
tion, and trade. The Democratic Ku-Klux, who 
terrified peaceful citizens by midnight murder and 
endless persecutions, soon completed the ruin of 
a large part of the South. Its credit was lost, 
its honor gone. No capitalist would any more 
lend money to repair its railways or rebuild its 
cities. Its lands were often almost valueless. A 
general cry of distress arose and still rises from 
all its people. Louisiana is a scene of anarchy. 
In Texas every progressive or reform movement 
for education and peace is certain to be broken 
up by deeds of bloodshed and by the savage emis- 
saries of the Democracy. The Ku-Klux were nom- 
inally suppressed by the legislation of 1870-72. 
But the same cruel minority still pursued its si- 
lent action, and Republican cultivation, capital, 
intelligence, fled from the afflicted South. It is 
probable that the larger part of its population 
were sensible of the imprudence and the wick- 
edness of their political leaders, that no honest 
farmer or mechanic but shuddered at the hor- 
rible crimes of the Ku-Klux, that every man of 
humanity and patriotism was ashamed of the evil 
renown brought upon his country by a band of 
miscreants and robbers. Yet in 1869-70 mod- 
eration at the South was crushed by the fierce 
and the vindictive. Humanity perished from the 
land. The chief Republican leaders were silenced, 
banished, or sometimes assassinated under the 
eyes of the nation. The victory of the Ku-Klux 
was complete in Georgia, Texas, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama was still in doubt. Mississippi 
was yet free. But the Democratic club at Tam- 
many Hall promised its followers a final triumph 
by the aid of the rifle and the bowie-knife, and 
Democratic politicians rode swiftly at night over 
the doubtful districts, engaged in deeds that his- 
tory blushes to remember. 

And Democratic politicians in New York, the 
Seymours, the Tweens, and the Titpens, knew 
of these horrible orgies, and prepared to profit 
by the successes of their barbardus allies. 

EvuGene Lawrence. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
FATAL ACCIDENT TO THE CARRIER. 


Now that little maid who, with such strength 
alike of mind and body, had opened the paternal 
gate, and then bewailed her prowess, happened 
to be the especial favorite of her good aunt Es- 
«ther. Therefore no sooner had the carrier begun 
his eventful homeward course, as heretofore re- 
lated, than Etty, who loved a forest walk, and 
felt rather dull without Zachary, took Peggy's fat 
red hand, and, after a good tea with Susannah, set 
forth for an evening stroll, to gather flowers and 
hear the birds sing. 

Almost before they had got well into the wood- 
ed places, Peggy shrank away from a black wood- 
en shed partly overhung by trees. 

“Peggy not go there, Aunt Etty,” she said; 
“ goose in there—a great white goose !” 

“A ghost, you little goose ?” answered Esther, 
laughing, for still there was good sunset. “Come 
and show me; I want to see a ghost.” 

“No, no, no!” cried the child, pulling back- 
ward, and struggling as hard as she had strug- 
gled with the gate; “Peggy see a white goose in 
a black hole there all day.” 

“Then, Peggy, stop here while I go and look. 
You won't be afraid to do that, will you?” 

Running bravely up to the hole in the boards, 
Esther saw, to her great amazement, the form, 
perhaps the corpse, of a man stretched at length 
on the ground inside. It lay too much in the 
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dark for the face to be seen, and the dress was 
so swaddled with netting, and earthy, that little 
could be made of it. A torn strip of cambric, 
that once had been white, lay partly on the body 
and partly on the board. Esther caught it up; 
she remembered having ironed something of this 
shape for somebody once, who was going to be 
examined. She knew where to look for the 
mark, and there she saw in small letters—T. Hard- 
enow, 

Surprised as she was, she did not lose her wits 
or courage, as she used to do. She ran to the 
door of the shed, tried the padlock, and finding it 
fastened (as she had feared), made haste to the 
grain-house, and seized a bunch of keys. Not 
one of them truly was born with the lock, but 
one was soon found to serve the turn; and Es- 
ther pushed back the creaking door, and timidly 
gazed round the shadowy shed. She was quite 
alone now, for her little niece, with short sobs of 
terror, had set off for home. 

In the light admitted by the open door young 
Esther descried a poor miserable thing, helpless, 
still as a log, and senseless, yet to her faithful 
heart the idol of all adoration. Gently, step by 
step, she stole to the prostrate form, and knelt 
down softly, and reverently touched it. She fear- 
ed to seem to take advantage of a helpless mo- 
ment; and yet a keen joy, mixed with terror, 
shone in the eagerness of her eyes. “He is 
alive, I am sure of that,” she said to herself, as 
she pulled forth a pair of strong scissors which 
she always carried ; “he is alive, but very, very 
nearly dead. What wretches can have treated 
him like this ?” , 

In two minutes Hardenow was free from every 
cord and thong of bondage; his lax arms fell at 
his sides; his legs (that had saved his life by 
kicking) slowly sank back to their native angles, 
like a lobster’s claw untied, and his small and 
dismaliy empty stomach quivered almost invisibly. 

“Oh, he is starving, or downright starved!” 
cried Esther, watching his white lips, which trem- 
bled with some glad memory of suction, and then 
stiffened again to some Anglican dream. “ After 
all, I have blamed other folk quite amiss. He 
hath corded himself away from his victuals to 
give way to his noble principles. But how could 
he lock himself in? The Lord must have sent a 
bad angel to tempt him, and then to turn the key 
on him.” 

Before she had finished this reasoning process, 
the girl was half-way toward the cot of Tickuss, 
her heart outweighing her mind, according to all 
the feminine proportions. She ran in swiftly 
upon Susannah, sitting in the dusky kitchen and 
pondering over a very slow fire the cookery of the 
children’s supper. These good young children 
never failed to go to see the pigs fed, and there 
they all were at this present moment, with no 
victuals come, and the pigs all squeaking, because 
the pig-master was not at home. 

This was most sad, and the children felt it; 
nevertheless they bore it, knowing that their own 
pot was warming. But they too might have 
squeaked, if they had only known that out of 
their own pot Aunt Etty was stealing half the 
meat and all the little cobs of jelly. It was as 
fine a pot of stuff as ever Susannah Cripps had 
made, for she did not hold at all with fattening 
the pigs and starving her own children; and she 
argued most justly, while Esther all the while 
was ladling all the virtue out. 

Etty had never been known to do any thing 
violent or high-handed; yet now, without enter- 
ing into even the very shortest train of reasoning, 
away she went swifter than any train, bearing in 
her right hand the best dresser jug (filled with 
the children’s tidbits of nurture), and in her left 
hand flourishing Susannah’s own darling silver 
wedding spoon. Mrs. Leviticus longed to rush in 
chase of her; but ere her slowly startled nerves 
could send the necessary tingle to her ruminating 
knees, the girl was out of sicht, and for her ves- 
tige lingered naught but a very provoking smell 
of soup. 

Now in so advanced a stage of the world’s ex- 
istence (and of this narrative) is it needful, judi- 
cious, or even becoming, to describe, spoonful by 
spoonful, however grateful, delicious, and absorb- 
ing, the process of administering and receiving 
soup? To give and take is said, by people of 
large experience in life, to be about the latest 
and most consummate lesson of humanity, com- 
ing even after that extreme of wisdom which 
teaches us to “grin and bear it.” But in the 
present trifling instance very young people very 
soon began to be comparatively at home with the 
subject. The opening of the eyes in all countries 
and creatures is done a good deal later than the 
opening of the mouth; the latter being the es- 
sential, the former quite a fortuitous, proceeding. 

After six spoonfuls, as counted by Esther, 
Hardenow opened both his eyes; after two or 
three more, he knew where he was; and when he 
had swallowed a dozen and a bonus, scarcely any 
of his wits were wanting. Still, Esther, for fear 
of a relapse, went on; though her hand trembled 
dreadfully when he sat up, with his poor bones 
creaking sadly, and tried to be steady upon her 
arm, but was overbalanced by his heavy head. 
Instead of shrieking or screaming, she took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and his bony chin 
dropping afforded the finest opening toward his 
interior. 

To put it briefly, he quite came round, and aft- 
er twenty spoonfuls vowed—with the conscience 
rushing for the moment into the arms of the in- 
ner man—that never would he fast again. And 
after thirty were absorbed and beginning to as- 
similate, he gazed at Esther’s smiling eyes, and 
saw the clearest and truest solution of the ques- 
tion of celibacy. Esther dropped her eyes in ter- 
ror, and made him drink the dregs and bottom in 
a wholesale manner. And as it happened, this 
was wise. 

If any malignant persons charge him with hav- 
ing sold, for a mess of pottage, man’s noblest 
birthright, celibacy, let every such person be cord- 
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ed up, at the longest possible date after break- 
fast and the shortest before dinner—or rather, 
alas! before dinner-time—let him stay corded, 
and rolling about in a hog-house (as long as roll 
he can, which near would approach Mr. Harde- 
now’s cycle); let him throughout this whole peri- 
od, instead of eating, expect to be eaten; then, 
with a wolf in his stomach (if he has one), let him 
lose his wits (if he has any), and then let a love- 
ly girl come and free him, and feed him, and cry 
over him, and regard him—with his clothes at 
their very worst, and cakes of dirt about his 
mouth—as the imperial Jove in some Dictwan 
cavern dormant; and then, as the light and the 
life flow back, and the power of his heart awakes, 
let there manifestly accrue thereto a better, gen- 
tler, and sweeter heart, timid even of its own pulse, 
and ashamed of its own veracity—and then if he 
takes all this unmoved, why, let him be corded up 
again, and nobody come to deliver him. 

Esther only smiled and wept at her patient’s ar- 
dent words and impassioned gratitude. She knew 
that between them was a great gulf fixed, and 
that the leap across it seldom has a happy land- 
ing; and when poor Hardenow fell back, in the 
weak reaction of a heart more fit for pain than 
passion, she knelt at his side, and nursed and 
cheered him, less with the air of a courted maid- 
en than of a careful handmaid. In the end, how- 
ever, this feeling (like most of those which are 
adverse to our wishes) was prevailed upon to sub- 
side, and Esther, although of the least revolution- 
ary and longest established stock in England— 
that of the genuine Crippses, whose name, origi- 
nally no doubt “ Chrysippus,” indicates the posses- 
sion of a golden horse—Etty Cripps, finding that 
the heart of her adored one had, in Splinters’s 
opinion, a perilous fissure, requiring a change of 
climate, consented at last (having no house of her 
own) te come down from the tilt and go to Africa. 

For Hardenow, as he grew older and able to 
regard mankind more largely, came out from 
many of the narrow ways, which (like the lanes 
of Beckley) satisfy their final cause by leading 
into one another. With the growth of his learn- 
ing his candor grew, and he strove to bind oth- 
ers by his own strap and buckle, as little as he 
offered to be bound by theirs. Therefore when 
two of his very best friends made a bond fide job 
of it, and being unable to think their thoughts 
out, got it done by deputy, and sank to infallible 
happiness, Thomas Hardenow pulled up, and set 
his heels into the ground of common-sense, like 
a horse at the brink of a quarry pit; and the 
field of reason, rich and gracious, opened its gates 
again to him. 

Herein he cut no capers, as so many of the 
wilder spitits did, but made himself ready for 
some true work and solid advantage to his race. 
And so, before any University Mission, or plow 
and Bible enterprise, Hardenow set forth to open 
a track for commerce and civilization, and to 
fight the devil and slavery in the rich rude heart 
of Africa. Besides his extraordinary gift of 
tongues, he had many other qualifications—the 
wiriness of his legs and stomach, his quiet style 
of listening (so that even a “ nigger” need not be 
snubbed), his magnificent freedom from humor 
(an element fatal to stern convictions), and last 
not least, as he said to Etty, for a clinching argu- 
ment, his wife’s acquaintance with the carrying 
trade. 

Happy exile, how much better than home mis- 
ery it is! But the house of Cripps sent forth an- 
other member into banishment, with little choice 
or chance of much felicity on his part. As there 
are woes more strong than tears, so are there 
crimes beyond the lash. When the doings of Le- 
viticus were brought to light, and shown to be un- 
successful, a council of Crippses was held in his 
hog-house, and a stern decree was passed to ex- 
patriate him. Tickuss was offered his fair say, 
and did his very best to defend himself; but the 
case from the first was hopeless. If he had 
wronged any other parish than Beckley, or even 
any other as well, there might have been some 
escape for him. Cruelty, cowardice, treason high 
and low, perjury to his own elder brother, and 
eternal disgrace to his birth-place—there was not 
a word in the mouth of any one half bad enough 
to use to him. The carrier rose, and said all he 
could say, for the sake of the many children ; but, 
weighty with piety as he was, he could not stem 
the many-fountained torrent of the Crippsic wrath. 
The pigs of Leviticus were divided among all the 
nephews and nieces and cousins (ere ever a cred- 
itor got a hock-rope or a flick-whip ready), and 
Tickuss himself, unhoused, unstyed, unlarded, and 
unsmocked, wandered forth with his business 
gone, like a Gadarene swine-herd void of swine. 

For years and years the fine old hog farm was 
the haunt of rats and rabbits; never a grunt or 
squeak of porker (ringing or rung eloquently) 
shook the fringe of ivied shade, or jarred the 
acorn in its cup, until a third son arose and grew 
up to Zachary Cripps hereafter. All the neigh- 
borhood lay under a cloud of fear and sadness, 
because of what Luke Sharp had done, not to oth- 
ers, but himself. Luke Sharp, the greatest of 
all lawyers—so the affrighted woodman says— 
may and must, alas, be seen (at certain moments 
of the forest moon) rising on horseback from the 
black pool where his black life ended, gaining 
the shore with a silent bound, and galloping, with 
his arm held forth as straight as any sign-post, 
to the nook of dark lane where he smote his son ; 
and then to the ruined hut, wherein he imprison- 
ed the fair lady; and then to the rotting shed, in 
which he corded and starved the great Oxford 
scholar. 

Whether, for the assertion of the law, Luke 
Sharp is allowed by some evil power thus to re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon, or whether he lies 
in silent blackness, ignorant of evil, sure it is that 
no one cares to stay beyond the fall of dusk In 
that part of the forest. But as soon as the law- 
yer’s wife and son, by virtue of the poplar mark, 
had found and quietly buried his disappointed 
corpse, they made the very best of a broken busi- 
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ness as cheerfully as could be hoped for. Each of 
them sighed very heavily at times, especially when 
they were almost certain of hearing again, round 
the corner or down stairs, a masterful and very 
memorable tread. Therefore, with what speed 


they might, they let their fine old Cross-Duck ° 


House, and fleeing all low curiosity, unpleasant 
remark, and significant glance, took refuge under 
the quiet roof of Kit’s Aunt Peggy, near High 
Wycombe, where he had hoped to lodge and woo 
his timid forest angel. Here Kit found tardy 
comfort, and recovered health quite rapidly by 
writing his own dirge in many admirable meters, 
till, being at length made laureate of a strictly 
local ‘paper—at a salary of nil per annum, and 
some quarts of ale to stand—he began to swing 
his cloak and light his pipe in the style of bet- 
ter days. 

From those whom his father had wronged so 
deeply he would accept no help whatever, much 
as they desired to show their sense of his good 
behavior. And when the second-best ambition 
of his life arrived by coach—that notable dog 
“ Pablo” —if Christopher could have sniffed light- 
est scent of Beckley or Shotover in the black dog- 
winkles of his nostrils, the odds are ten to one 
that Oxford never would have sighed (as all 
through the October term she did) at the loss of 
her finest badgerer. 

In spite of all this obstinacy, three people were 
resolved to make him come found and be com- 
fortable, settled, and respectable. To this they 
brought him in the end, and made him give up 
fugitive pieces, sonnets, stanzas to a left-hand 
glove, and epitaphs on a cenotaph. The Squire 
and Russel and Grace could not compose their 
own snug happiness without making sure that 
Kit was doing something better than poetry. So 
they married him to a banker’s daughter, and put 
him into the bank itself. 

But why should Esther have had no house of 
her own, as darkly hinted above, so as to compel 
her almost to descend from tilt to tent? The 
reason is not far to seek, and he who runs may 
read it without running out of Beckley. 

Cripps the carrier being past the middle mile 
stone of man’s life, and seeing every day more 
and more the gray hairs in his horse’s tail, low 
ered his whip in a shady place, and let his reins 
go slackly, and pulled his crooked sixpence out, 
aud could not see to read it. And yet the sum- 
mer sun was bright in the top of the bushes over 
him. 

“T vear a’ must; I zee no way out of ‘un,” 
Zachary said to his lonely self. “ Etty is as good 
as gone a’ready, and none else understandeth the 
frying-pan. The Lord knows how I have fought 
agin it, seeing all as I has seen. And better I 
might a’ done, if I must come to it, many a time 
in the last ten year. Better at laste for the 
brown, white, and yellow; though the woman as 
brought might a’ shattered ‘em again. After all, 
Mary might be a deal worse; and her hath a 
proper respect for me, and forty puns to the 
bank—if her moother spaiketh raight of her; 
and the Squaire hath given me a new horse, to 
come on when Dobbin be too worn-out. There- 
fore his domestics hath first claim; though I'd 
soonder draive Dobbin than ten of ‘un. What 
shall us do now? Whatever shall us do ¥” 

Zachary Cripps pulled off his hat in a slow per- 
spiration of suspense; for if he once made up 
his mind, there would be no way out of it. He 
looked at his horse with a sad misgiving, both on 
his own account and his. The marriage of the 
master might wrong the horse, and the horse 
might no more be the master’s. Suddenly a 
bright idea struck him—a bar of sunshine through 
the shade. 

“You shall zettle it, Dobbin,” he cried, leaning 
over and stroking his mottled flank. “ Never 
hath any man had a better horse. The will of 
the Lord takes the strength out of all of us; but 
He leaveth, and addeth to, the wisdom there 
Dobbin, thou seest things as never men can tell 
of. Now if thou waggest thy tail to the right, I 
will; and so be to the left, I wun’t. Mind what 
thou doest now. Call upon thy wisdom, nag, and 
give thy master honestly the sense of thy dis- 
cretion.” 

With a settled mind, and no disturbance, he 
watched the delivery of Dobbin’s tail. A fly set- 
tled on the white foam of the breeching on the 
off thigh of this ancient horse. Away went his 
tail with a sprightly flick at it, and Cripps ac- 
cepted the result. The result was the satisfaction 
of Mary’s long and faithful love for him, and the 
happy continuance in the quiet lanes of the loyal 
race and unpretentious course of Cripps, the car- 
rier. 

THE END. 
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Calendar. 


JUNE, 1876. 
Saturday, 2%4.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
Sunday, %.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 29.—St. Peter. 


JULY. 


Sunday, 2.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 9.—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 16.—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, %%3.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tuesday, %.—St. James, 
Sunday, 30,—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 





Tne English papers speak in extravagant terms 
of the speech made by Em1.io CasTe.ar in the 
Lower House of the Spanish Cortes on the adop- 
tion of Article XI. of the new constitution. For 
two hours and a half the great audience were 
spell-bound by the eloquence of this consum- 
mate orator. His exposure of the Roman Cath- 
olic fear of Protestantism was very telling. “Are 
= afraid,” he asked, “‘ofarival? Sirs, you do 

onor to Protestantism if you think it so true 


| as to be able in a fair race to outrun Roman Ca- 
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tholicism. But if it be not true, this religion 
of the state—if it be not true, brother Deputies, 
what then? Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. If 
the Roman Catholic creed be true, it will pre- 
vail by force of truth; if Protestantism be true, 
it will prevail, and you can not crush it. If lib- 
erty of conscience be of God, you can not crush, if 
of man, you need not crush it.’’ ; 

This is the whole case of religious freedom in 
anut-shell, It would be difficult to put it more 
neatly. 





The Rev. Dr. Witt1aM Stevens Perry, of 
Geneva, New York, secretary of the House of 
Deputies in the Protestant Episcopal General 
Convention, has been elected Bishop of Iowa. 
It is understood that he accepts. 





The National Convention of Baptist Social 
Unions was opened in Philadelphia Tuesday, 
May 30. J. P. Townsenp, of New York, was 
elected president. The time was spent chiefly 
in reading essays on practical church topics. 
On the question, “‘ How to reach non-church- 
goers,” the Rev. A. K. Porrer maintained that 
they could not be drawn to the church and held 
in masses, and that the work must be largely 
individual, On the question, ** How to conduct 
public worship,” another essayist suggested that 
on Sunday there should be one sermon, one serv- 
ice for Bible study, and a third meeting for con- 
ference and prayer. The suggestion was received 
with favor. Dr. Hovey’s Centennial sermon was 
rich in historical matter. The Convention closed 
with a festival in Musical Fund Hall. 





The conviction of the importance of training 
laymen for Christian work has taken deep hold 
of the public mind. Dr. TaLMage’s experiment 
in Brooklyn is soon to be followed by the es- 
tablishment of a lay college at Auburn, New 
York. The subject was brought to the atten- 
tion of the faculty of the Theological Seminary 
in that beautiful town, and the result has been 
the appointment of a joint committee to bring 
the scheme before the Presbyteries of Central 
New York : 

Lord Sanvon’s Compulsory Education Bill, 
just introduced into Parliament, is certain to 
excite a warm discussion. The Non-conformists 
fear that it will force children in the rural dis- 
tricts into the Church schools. The employers 
of child labor, especially mill and factory own 
ers, see that its applications to them will be very 
important. If adopted, it will take effect the 
Ist of January next. It provides that no child 
under ten years of age shall be hired to labor, 
and no child over ten who can not show a certifi 
cate of a certain amount of proficiency (specitied 
in the bill) in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
Children over five years of age are required to 
go to school; any such found habitually wan- 
dering, or in the company of rogues, vagabonds, 
or reputed criminals, may, after warning given, 
be sent to school by a magistrate. The penalty 
for employing a child in violation of the act is a 
fine not exceeding forty shillings. In regard to 
all details the bill is very carefully drawn 

The death of another Protestant martyr in 
Mexico is recorded. Fetix MAnrinez, a native, 
and judge of a local court in San Lorenzo, a vil 
lage near the capital, became interested in the 
Bible, and interested his neighbors. The Rev. 
Mr. Hutcuinson, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
who 80 narrowly escaped murder in Acapulco, 
organized the inquirers into a church. Shortly 
after a mob broke into the house of Mr. Man 
TINEZ at night, knocked him down with a club, 
and then shot him, his wife vainly trying to 
shield him from death. The murderers ended 
by hanging his body up in his own house. These 
outbreaks of bigotry reveal unmistakably th« 
essential spirit of Romanism. 





Among the flourishing churches of Brooklyn 
is Dr. Tuzopore L. CuyLen’s, in Lafayette Av 
enue. On Sunday, June 4, it celebrated its his 
torical jubilee. The pastor stated that in six 
teen years 2700 members had been received; of 
this number, 1150 joined on a profession of faith ; 
4000 Sunday-school scholars and 2000 in the mis 
sion schools have been gathered together. The 
contributions of the congregation for all pur 

yoses have reached $540,000. At the close of 
yr, CUYLER'S commemorative sermon $10,000 to 
pay the church debt were raised in a few minutes. 





A telegram from Zanzibar was read recently 
in the House of Commons, announcing that the 
Sultan had agreed to abolish all land slave routes, 
to seize all slave-dealing caravans, to confiscate 
the slaves, and to imprison all slave-dealers. The 
news is almost too good to be true. If such a 
sledge is carried out, it will effect a revolution 
in the condition of Central Africa. 





We have noted in this Intelligence the inquiry 
made by the Jewish Conference held in Phila- 
delphia into the attendance of Hebrew children 
in New York upon Christian Sunday-schools. 
The progressive Jews of this city have deter- 
mined to hold Sunday meetings. These are not 
intended to supersede the usual Sabbath wor- 
ship in the synagogues, but rather to furnish 
opportunity to discuss ethical or theistic top- 
ies. Religious worship will form no part of the 
exercises. 





In the past century, from 1776 to 1876, the 
German Reformed Church has made the follow- 
ing progress: ministers, from 23 to 650; con- 
gregations, from 65 to 1350; members, from 
13,000 to 145,000; communicants, from 8000 to 
123,000; Sunday-schools, none to 75,000, 





In making up their statistics for the year 1875, 
the Baptists of Virginia find that they have 2 
associations, 1164 churches, 667 ministers, and 
173,943 members. The net gain for the year 
was 4633. 





On June 7 an election was to be held in Switz- 
erland for an Old Catholic bishop, the Federal 
Council having sanctioned the establishment of 
abishopric. The only candidate named was Pro- 
fessor HERZzOG, whose election was confidently 
anticipated. The church of Notre Dame, in 
Geneva, has finally come into the hands of the 
Old Catholics. Two curés have been installed 
as priests of the parish. The ceremony of in- 
stallation was directed by a layman, a deputy of 
the Supreme Council. The sermon was preached 
by the Abbé Micwavp, and was a strongly drawn 
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contrast between Christ as the good Shepherd 
and the + One of the curés, in his address 


to the people, said: “I mean to combat the doc- 
trines of Rome.” 





In his address to the delegates of the Roman 
Catholic Central Society in Philadelphia, June 5, 
Dr. WENINGER, of the Society of Jesus, drew a 
very pretty picture of the coming triumph of 
his Church in the United States. He said em- 
phatically that American institutions do not 
conflict with Roman Catholic principles, but 
forgot to mention the Syllabus. These Catho- 
lic orators have a very easy way of evading facts 
and logic. 





Mr. SAMUEL SLOAN, president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad Com- 
pany, has sent a letter to the Journal of Commerce 
which is a novelty in railway literature. It is 
short and to the point, and is well worth reading 
for its strong avowal of adherence to principle: 

“New Youn, May 51, 1876 

“The gauge of thie company’s railroad was altered 
on Saturday, not Sunday last, as stated in error in 
your journal of Monday morning. Please make the 
correction, as we believe in the observance (by reat 
from labor at least) of the Christian as well as the 
American Sabbath, and that railroad management 
should be exemplary in the proper obligations to the 
community.” 

The Kentucky Baptists have recently cele- 
brated at Louisville the hundredth anniversary 
of the introduction of their faith and practice 
into the State. The feature of the scsniien was 
a historical address, which reviewed the growth 
of the denomination during the century. It 
was determined to make special effort to endow 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 





The great event of the ecclesiastical year in 

Scotland, the meeting of the Presbyterian As- 
semblies, opened May 18. In the Assembly of 
the State Kirk, the Earl of Galloway, as Lord High 
Commissioner, represented the crown. Proceed- 
ing in a state carriage and with a military escort 
to St. Giles’s Cathedral, he inaugurated the ses- 
sions in due form. The Rev. Dr. Cook was elect- 
ed Moderator. The number of Sunday-schools 
was reported to be 1827, with 165,471 scholars. 
The total revenue of the Church from all sources 
was stated to be £350,621; in 1875 it was £282,834, 
The Free Church Assembly met also on the 18th. 
Free Church Assembly Hall, the largest meet 
ing-place in Edinburgh, was densely crowded at 
the opening session. Dr. Tuomas M‘Lavucnian 
was chosen Moderator. The foreign mission 
report was presented by Dr. Durr. He stated 
that £70,000 were received during the year for 
foreign missions. The position taken by the 
Assembly last year on the patronage and dises- 
tablishment questions was firmly maintained. 
A resolution was adopted by a large majority 
declaring ** that nothing in recent legislation has 
altered the attitude of the state to the Church 
which led to disruption, that the Free Church 
would not be moved from the ground it had 
taken, and that a committee should be appoint- 
ed to consider the expediency of issuing a pop 
ular statement of the Church's principles and 
wosition.”’ 
' Simultancously with these bodies the United 
Presbyterian Synod was held in Edinburgh. A 
few days after the 18th the Reformed Presbyte 
rian Synod met, and expected during the session 
to consummate its union with the Free Church. 
A fitting conclusion to this Scotch Presbyterian 
intelligence is the announcement that Mr. Barnp, 
the iron-master of Gartsherrie, proposes to give 
a second half million of pounds to the Churches 
of Scotiavd. The first gift went to the State 
Church exclusively; the second is to be devoted 
to the higher education of ministers in every 
branch of Scotch Presbyterianism. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tur moet bashful girl we ever knew was one who 
blushed when asked if she had not been courting 
sleep. 

-_ - 

It is common to hear of a “club with home com- 
forte.” Would not a home with clab comforts be an 
equally good idea ? 

- . 

An Eesex farmer ie obliged to chalk his nose every 
time he takes a walk round the farm, to save himeecif 
from an old bull which has a strong antipathy to red. 

_— 

Oxy «a Porr.—Mr. Tennyson lodged for a few days 
in a little island inn of the Hebrides, along with other 
tourists, On hie departure a young sporteman raid to 
the innkeeper, “‘ Do you know whom you have had in 
the house?” “No,” replied the innkeeper. “ That 
gentleman is the poet laureate.” “ The = laureate |" 
echoed Donald. “ Was it for a poet that I kept the 
best bed—a bard, a sennachie ?” and he marched off, 
apparently quite indignant at himeelf for his unde- 
signed politeness to so humble or doubtful a charac- 
ter as a poet. 

a 

A Scotch minister recently told his neighbor that 
he spoke two hours and a half the Sanday previous, 
“Why, minister, were you not tired to death 7” asked 
the nelghbor. “Aw nae,” eald be; “1 was as fresh 
as a rose; bat it would have done your heart good to 
see how tired the congregation was.” 

> - 


A man being asked, as he lay sunning himself on the 
grasa, what wae the height of his ambition, replied, 
“To marry a rich widow with a bad cough.” 





A jester in the court of Francie L complained that a 
great lord threatened to murder him if he did not cease 
joking about him. “If he does so,” said the king, “T 
will hang him in five minutes after.” “I wish your 
Majesty would hang him five minutes before,” replied 
the jester. 

. — os CO 

A little boy, a few days since, while coming down 
stairs was cautioned by his mother not to lose his bal- 
ance. His question which followed was a puzzler: 
“ Mother, if { should lose my balance, where would it 
go two?” 

a - . 

Deer ror TRAINING Base-BaLt Pravers—Batter pud- 

ding. 





_ » 

Tur “Cumwry-ror” Hat.—We know of nothing 
that can be said in favor of the article which we are 
forced to wear on our heads, It is hot in summer; it 
is not warm in winter; it does not shade us from the 
sun; it does not shelter us from the rain; it ie ugly 
and expensive; you can not wear it in a railway car- 
riage; it is always in your way in a drawing-room ; if 
you sit upon it, you crash it, yet it will not save your 
skull in a fall from your horse; it will not go into a 
portmanteau ; you are sure to forget it when suspend- 
ed from the straps of a carriage roof; it is too hard to 
roll up, too soft to stand upon; it raste with the sea 
air, and epots with the rain; if it ie good, you are sure 
to have it taken by mistake at a soirée; If It is bad, you 
are set down for a ewindler. 
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CINCINNATI. 

Tre assembling of the Republican Convention 
at Cincinnati, charged with the duty of nomina- 
ting a candidate for the high office of President 
of the “United States, calls the attention of the 
whole country to the chief city of the great State 
of Ohio. Few cities of America are more beau- 
tifully situated. Lying on a broad plateau, with 
the river in front and a picturesque range of hills 
for a background, as shown in our sketch on 
page 513, Cincinnati presents a splendid pano- 
rama. Stretching for ten miles along the river, 
from which it rises on two terraces, it affords 
constant variety of position and scenery. The 
city proper is rapidly surrendering its dwellings 
to the demands of business, but its picturesque 
and romantic suburbs are beautified by elegant 
residences, private parks, and lawns, shaded by 
every variety of trees. 

Owing to the favorable situation of the city for 
commerce, its growth has been very rapid. From 
a village of about 700 inhabitants in 1800, it 
had increased to a city of over 216,000 inhabit- 
ants in 1870, with an immense commerce by wa- 
ter and railroad, and vast and prosperous manu- 
facturing interests. It was first settled in 1788 
by emigrants from New Jersey, and was laid out 
as a village the following year, along the river- 
bank. For several years it was a straggling col- 
lection of log-cabins and frame houses, and it was 
not until General Wayne's victory over the In- 
dians at the battle of Fallen Timbers, in 1795, 
which secured the tranquillity of that region, that 
its growth became steady. From that time the 
tide of emigration set in, with ever-increasing ra- 
pidity. Settlers descended the river from Fort 
Duquesne, the site of the present city of Pitts- 
burg, in flat and keel boats, propelled by poles, 
and protected from Indian attacks by bullet-proof 
sides and top. This was the chief means of 
transportation on the Ohio and other great rivers 
of the West until 1811, when the launching of 
the first steamboat on the Western waters 
changed the whole order of things. Cincinnati 
at once began the building of steamboats, and 
extended her trade to every part of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Canals and railroads, one after an- 
other, brought her into contact with distant 
points in the country, and added to her prosper- 
ity. In 1870 the city contained 24,550 dwellings, 
and in population was the eighth city in Amer- 
ica. Many of the streets are handsomely and 
substantially built, and the city is well provided 
with parks and public grounds. One of the most 
beautiful ornaments of the city is the Tyler 
Davidson Fountain, a work which cost nearly 
%200,000, and which Cincinnati owes to the mu- 
nificence of one of her citizens, Mr. Henry Pro- 
pasco. The city has many public buildings, 
many churches, some of which present a very 
elegant architectural appearance, several colleges, 
and numerous and efficient charitable institutions. 
The most prominent industry of Cincinnati is 
swine slaughtering and packing. The manufac- 
ture of iron is also large and increasing. An 
immense amount of lager-beer is made in the 
Cincinnati breweries, reaching in 1872 to over 
13,000,000 gallons. The capital invested in this 
business is upward of $5,000,000, The situa- 
tion of Cincinnati, with reference to iron and 
coal producing regions, gives it great advantages 
as a manufacturing centre, and will insure its 
continued growth and prosperity. 


FORT SUMTER. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly : 

I have read the article by Captain ANDERSON 
in your paper of the 10th inst, with much inter- 
est and considerable surprise. 

He fills three or four columns in an attempt 
to prove that his uncle, Major Anperson, did his 
whole duty at Fort Moultrie, So far as I am con- 
cerned, I never doubted it, and even a casual in- 
spection of my Reminiscences will show that I gave 
him full credit for his conduct on that occasion. 
The idea that I insinuated any thing to the con- 
trary has no foundation in fact. 

It seems that this idea is based on an unimpor- 
tant paragraph in my book, to the effect that sev- 
eral of the officers, myself included, recommended 
Major AnpErson to leave Fort Moultrie and occu- 
py Fort Sumter. This has been strangely dis- 
torted into meaning that we held a council of war 
without his sanction, and forced him, by bringing 
a pressure to bear, to accede to our wishes. Cap- 
tain AnpERsoN thinks the same paragraph implies 
an insinuation that his uncle was acting in the 
interest of the secessionists, and desired to stay 
-where he was, and he triumphantly brings proof 
to the contrary. What is the necessity of all this, 
when I stated that Major AnpErson had deter- 
mined to go to Fort Sumter, but concealed his in- 
tentions, from motives of policy, and claimed that 
it was his duty to remain in Fort Moultrie? He 
did this for fear the enemy might ascertain by 
some indirect means what his plans were, and 
thwart them. 

While I cheerfully bear witness to the fact that 
Major Anperson was fully with us in the great 
question of the United States versus South Caroli- 
na, I can not admit that he was equally zealous 
after the other Southern States joined South Car- 
olina. I have stated all this so fully in my book, 
and have given so many facts and details, that 
I hardly think it necessary to recapitulate them 
here. 

Captain Anperson thinks if we had opened fire 
upon the enemy when the Star of the West came 
in, and their batteries tried to sink her, it would 
only have insured her destruction ; but this is an 
idea of his own that I never heard suggested by 
any body else. In my opinion, the vessel could 
have come in if we had fired one shot at Fort 
Moultrie, for they were very nervous there, as they 
knew they were very much exposed, and could not 





remain at the guns—or gun, for they used but 


one—a moment after we opened fire upon them. 
As I measure the distance of the vessel on the 
map, when it turned back it was only a mile and 
a quarter from us and a mile from Fort Moultrie. 
There was less danger in keeping on its course 
than in going back to again encounter the fire of 
the Morris Island battery. At this period South 
Carolina had no armament, and I do not believe 
there was a single gun at Fort Johnson. 

Captain Anperson thinks that his uncle was 
equally earnest and zealous throughout the entire 
period of the war, and very desirous to be em- 
ployed in the field against the enemy. Now I 
think Major, ANpERson himself ought to be a 

retty good witness in this matter. A friendly 
fetter which he wrote to Governor Pickens, who, 
it is unnecessary to say, was a bitter enemy of 
the government, commences as follows: “ My 
dear Governor, my heart was never in this war.” 
And he reiterated the sentiment to parties both 
at the North and the South. 

At the beginning of the war, after the attack 
on Sumter, when the whole South was echoing 
with the tramp of armed men, certain Union gen- 
tlemen in New York presented him with a sword. 
In his reply to the presentation speech on this 
occasion he surprised every one by saying, “ that 
he accepted the sword, but hoped he would never 
have occasion to use it.” I am aware that his 
health was afterward such that he could not do 
duty, but his reply does not look like a very ar- 
dent desire for immediate service in the field. 

Great credit has been given to him for his for- 
bearance in submitting to every thing from the 
enemy in order to rouse the North. But this was 
an accidental circumstance, and was not designed 
by him. He acted solely in the hope that we 
might be ordered to evacuate the fort. He had 
no desire to rouse the Northern people, as he 
thought that would destroy all chance of a set- 
tlement. His object was to allay the passions on 
both sides until Congress could make a new com- 
promise. 

Had Major Anperson been a secessionist, he 
would have gone over to the other side; but, like 
most of the Kentucky statesmen of that day, he 
looked upon disunion with disfavor, as no remedy 
for existing evils. He occupied, therefore, a kind 
of neutral position, for he made his action depend- 
ent on that of Kentucky. If Kentucky joined 
the South, he said he would resign and go to Eu- 
rope. Kentucky staid with us, and he staid also. 

I have not the slightest desire to disparage the 
Anperson family, for they have rendered great 
service to the republic. Had Major AnpERson’s 
brother, CHARLES ANDERSON, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ohio, been our commander at Fort 
Sumter, I think he would have manifested more 
energy; for the man who boldly pleaded for the 
Union in Texas when that State was about to 
secede, and who insisted upon speaking amidst 
crowds of howling secessionists, with a halter 
hanging over his neck—such a man would hard- 
ly have made a mere technical defense of his 

st. 

The same might be said of Colonel Tuomas M. 
Anperson, of the Tenth Vuited States Infantry, 
whose marked ability in peace and brilliant rec- 
ord in the late war give promise of great future 
usefulness to the country. 

Captain ANDERSON can not give me credit for a 
plain, honest statement of what took place at 
Fort Sumter. He assumes that my criticisms 
must be the result of feeling on my part because 
Major Anperson did not communicate to me his 
secret instructions from Secretary FLoyp. Had 
the major violated the positive orders of the War 
Department by revealing instructions he was or- 
dered to keep secret, I should have thought it a 
strange proceeding and a proof that he was a 
very weak man. Captain ANpERson forgets that 
in my book I specially commend Major ANDERSON 
for keeping his plans to himself. 

In conclusion, I have to state that my social 
relations with Major ANDERSON were friendly at 
all times. Far from attempting to do him any 
injustice, I took pains to give a full history of his 
record previous to this affair. I freely admit that 
he did what his conscience dictated, and what, 
from his point of view, he thought was for the 
best interests of the country. 

Apyer Dovesepay, 
Brevet Major-General U.S.A. 


A BUNDLE OF BLUNDERS. 
A Sketch. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 


On the American side of the Atlantic it is dif- 
ficult to estimate properly the obstacles which 
impede the smooth progress through life of rash 
young couples who marry on insufficient means, 
whose friends on either side are well favored by 
fortune, and who propose to themselves a com- 
fortable and respectable residence in London. 

Ten years ago I committed the blunder of be- 
lieving that I could solve this difficulty. With 
more egregious folly still, I acted upon my belief. 
The younger son of a man possessed of large 
landed property which was rigidly entailed, I 
looked forward complacently to my brother hav- 
ing the estates and myself having my father’s 
blessing when the latter died; and as I had been 
born, bred, and nurtured in full view of this fact, 
it never appeared to me a hard or lamentable one. 

At least I was thus philosophical while my fa- 
ther was alive, while my allowance was good, 
while my home was still in the head-quarters of 
my race. But when my father died, and my 
brother William married a lady who looked upon 
me as an interloper if I appeared at her board 
without a solemn invitation from her, my view of 
the case altered, and I regarded the law of entail 
as a hard, lamentable, and unjust mistake. 

My father had given me the advantages of an 
Eton education and a college career, but he had 
not been able to leave me mere than five hundred 
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pounds when he died, and with this paltry sum I 
soon found my family expected me to fight for 
fortune and fame unassisted by any little efforts 
of theirs. “My family” at this juncture consist- 
ed of my brother, already married to the daughter 
of the rector of our parish, and my two sisters, 
the elder of whom was the wife of a wealthy 
country gentleman, and the younger the wife of 
a hard-headed, prosperous, courtly, much-sought, 
and well-paid London surgeon. 

We had all assembled at Brooklyn Place dur- 
ing my father’s illness, and we all (with the ex- 
ception of my brother-in-law Sir Alfred Edmon- 
stone, the hard-headed surgeon) had remained 
there until after the funeral. My brother William 
and his wife had not resided at Brooklyn Place 
during the old man’s life. He had been antag- 
onistic to the lady and opposed to the marriage. 
But during his illness she took her seat upon the 
throne, and after his death of course she retain- 
ed that seat by right. She was only about five- 
and-twenty at this time, but already she was an 
adept in the art of rendering those whom she did 
not like uncomfortable. The practice of three- 
score years and ten could not have made her a 
greater proficient in it. 

It was the night of the day after the funeral. 
In a measure we had all calmed down to conven- 
tionalism again—that conventionalism which had 
been really disturbed while our father was dying. 
In a measure we had all calmed down, but my 
younger sister, Lady Edmonstone, was still a little 
agitated. When the subject of their departure 
on the following day was mooted, I saw her look 
at my brother, and then glance quickly toward 
me, as she said, 

“What are your plans, Adolphus? 
shall you be in town?” 

“When I have got something to do there, and 
some place to go to, Addy,” I answered. 

“You always have some place to go to,” Addy 
said, half tearfully. The sum left to me by my 
father’s will appeared in my sister’s eyes so fear- 
fully disproportionate to my wants that she had 
been more or less lachrymose all the day. 

“ And you can always find something to do if 
you try,” Mrs. Brooklyn, my sister-in-law, said, 
nippingly. 

I was only twenty-two, and my heart swelled 
at this speech. But two days ago she had not 
dared to utter it. But she was the lady para- 
mount now, and I was only her guest. I looked 
round the group as I answered, 

“You're very kind, Addy; and you're very 
right, Fanny; but my plans are unformed, and I 
would rather not talk about them.” 

The group upon which I gazed was a very 
pleasant one to look at, though it was garbed in 
sable. My brother—the head of the house now 
—a tall, weedily grown, but aristocratic-looking 
man, sat on the right of the fire in a capacious 
lounge which had been my dear dead mother’s seat 
when I was a child. His wife was opposite to 
him in a little fanciful lady’s chair which she had 
imported to Brooklyn Place. She was of moder- 
ate height and size, fair in face, with pale brown 
hair and pale blue eyes. She was moderately en- 
dowed with mind, too, but she was possessed of a 
good deal of tact and discretion, and my grounds 
for disliking her were vague, though the dislike 
itself was well defined. There was that in her air 
this evening which convinced me that if I got 
worsted in my battle for fortune, I must not 
come to Brooklyn Place to have my wounds 
healed. 

My eldest sister and her husband, Mr. and 
Mrs. Worthington, were absorbed in the adver- 
tising sheet of the Jimes. He wanted a butler 
and she wanted a lady’s-maid, and until those 
wants were satisfied I could not hope to excite 
any feeling of interest in their breasts respecting 
my future. They were a handsome, fair, well-fed 
couple, fond of themselves and one another and 
of their children, and serenely indifferent to the 
welfare of every other human being, The last 
of the group to be described was the dearest and 
most sympathetic to me—my sister Lady Ed- 
monstone. 

Addy had always been a warm-hearted, loving 
girl in her unmarried days, and when she became 
the wife of Sir Alfred Edmonstone, though she 
could not develop these qualities with the free- 
dom of old days, they existed in all their former 
force, I was well aware. My brother-in-law had 
what is technically called an “iron will,” an ad- 
mirable thing in itself, doubtless, but neverthe- 
less one that is apt to bear heavily on the more 
malleable metal of which lovable and nice wom- 
en are composed. As I looked at my pretty, 
gentle young sister this night, and saw the large 
tears glistening in her soft hazel eyes, I felt sure 
that she was not quite justified to herself in that 
hint she had given me of her house being very 
much at my service. 

“The sooner you talk to William and chalk 
out some plan, the better, I think,” Mrs. Brooklyn 
said, earnestly. “ Don’t you think so, Margaret? 
don’t you think so, Addy? Of course if Adolphus 
likes to stay here for a time, we shall be glad to 
see him, but still he can’t afford to idle away his 
time for long, can he?” 

“No, he can’t, poor darling,” Addy said, sigh- 
ing, while Margaret looked up for an instant, 
with a bland smile that might mean any thing, 
and then down again upon the column where the 
possible maid might be found. 

“T shall not intrude upon you very long, Fan- 
ny,” I said, with a sudden sense of the bitterness 
of it all overwhelming me. “Let me speak to 
you for half an hour to-morrow, William,” I add- 
ed; and when he promised compliance with my 
request, I took up my candle and walked off to 
bed, to the room that was mine only by courtesy 

ow. 

My brother was a good-natured but a clumsy- 
minded man. I say this from no want of regard 
for him, but simply as a matter of fact. He did 
not mean to be unkind to me, and he did not 
wish to be unkind to me; but when I had talked 
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with him for ten minutes the next day, I discov- 
ered that his wife had thoroughly impregnated’ 
him with the idea that under the circumstances 
it would be pernicious for me to remain at Brook- 
lyn Place. 

The instant I detected this I made up my mind 
that I would go, and when my sister Addy started 
at two o'clock to take the train to rejoin her hus- 
band, I offered myself as her escort, and at seven 
that evening we were both rolling along in her 
luxurious little brougham toward Sir Alfred’s 
heavily magnificent mansion in one of the hand- 
somest of the Hyde Park terraces. 

“You'll stay and sleep at our house to-night, 
won’t you, dear Dolph?” my sister said, hesita- 
tingly, as we neared her house; and I, knowin; 
what was in her heart, pitied her more than 
did myself as I answered, 

“No, dear, I think not.” 

She uttered no protest against my refusal, but 
her little hand crept upon mine and clasped it 
tenderly. 

“You'll stay to dinger, at any rate, and consult 
Alfred about things, won't you ?” she whispered. 

“T am-afraid his advice will be valueless,” I 
said, bitterly. “He will tell me to ‘put money 
in my purse,’ but he won't be able to tell me how 
to make the money.” 

“ Papa ought to have put by for you, poor boy. 
You have been brought up to need as much as 
William, and now you're left with five hundred 
pounds !” she burst out, passionately. 

“ Don’t you cut me if I am compelled to take a 
crossing-sweeper’s broom,” I said, trying to laugh. 
“Never mind; cheer up, Addy—and good-by.” 

“You shall come in! Oh, Dolph, don’t get 
hard and proud and bad to me because you have 
not been justly treated,” she cried; and I suf- 
fered myself to be dragged into Sir Alfred Ed- 
monstone’s house and planted at his dinner table 
when that mighty man did not expect me, and as 
evidently did not want me. He chanced to have 
an ultra-critical case on hand, too, and so to be in 
an ultra-critical mood. I felt my visit to be pe- 
culiarly ill-timed when he commenced finding 
fault with his wife’s dress. ‘ 

“T wish to Heaven, Addy, you wouldn't clothe 
yourself in dead black,” he grumbled; and then 
he quoted the example of a woman of fashion 
to whom he was notoriously devoted, and who, 
though her father was just dead, did not clothe 
herself in dead black. I saw my sister’s cheek 
flush to the brightest scarlet as he mentioned 
this woman’s name, and that scarlet flush was in 
my memory when he presently turned to me and 
said: 

“T was speaking to a friend of mine about you 
to-day, Adolphus. He is one of tht directors of 
a great insurance company, and he is going to try 
and get you in as a clerk.” 

“You are very kind,” I said, stiffly, “ but I have 
no vecation that way; he will have his trouble 
for nothing.” I know now what boyish folly and 
impertinence it was of me to reply in such a way; 
but then I only remembered that while my father 
lived and my allowance was good, Sir Alfred Ed- 
monstone had graciously extended all a curled 
darling’s privileges to me. 


“Oh! very well,” he said, dryly. “ May I ask 
what you have a vocation for ?” 
“For managing my own affairs.” And when 


I said that, I read, “I have done with you,” writ- 
ten legibly in the way in which Sir Alfred closed 
his lips and looked at his wife. 

By-and-by he went away to his study, leaving 
me alone with my sister, and then she bewailed 
my imprudence. 

“Oh, Dolph, Dofph, he could be such a friend 
to you! And without him I can do nothing, noth- 
ing, my poor brother !” 

“Never mind, darling,” I said, heroically; “I 
shall get on just as well without the friendship 
of a man who has withdrawn it on such slight 
provocation, I have no doubt. As I said just now, 
I have a vocation for managing myself, and if the 
worst comes to the worst, you won't cut me, will 
you?” 

She shook her head, implored me to “ make it 
up with Alfred,” to “think of the insurance of- 
fice clerkship,” and, above all, to “do nothing 
rash. You're offended with William because of 
Fanny,” she went on; “don’t break my heart by 
taking offense with me because of Alfred. Don't 
keep aloof from me, Dolph. Don’t! don’t!” 

“ Supposing, after to-night, your husband never 
invites me?” 

“Treat him as a brother, and come without an 
invitation,” she said, promptly, and, to please her, 
I affected to promise. But when I took my de- 
parture presently without seeing any more of my 
host, I had a conviction that my intercourse with 
my sister for the future would be limited, even if 
it was not made to cease altogether. And as I 
walked along under the December sky, looking 
for a respectable lodging for the night, I realized 
to the fullest extent that I was cast on my own 
resources, 

I will pass over the next three months, and re- 
sume the story of my blunders in March. During 
those three months I had known many fluctua- 
tions of hope and despair. At first I had attempt- 
ed to live by my pen, but editors would not look at 
what I wrote. Then I made play for a clerkship 
in the War-office, and that failed. Finally, after 
sundry other false moves, I procured, through a 
chance acquaintance, who found out that I had 
been at Oxford with a favorite nephew of his, a 
situation of some trust in the Post-office, with a 
salary of three hundred a year. 

I did not obtain this situation a day too soon. 
My five hundred pounds had dwindled down to a 
miserable fifty, and my heart had hardened against 
all my rich and respectable relatives to the sub- 
stance of a flint. I had only seen Addy once 
since that evening when I rejected her husband’s 
offer of patronage, and that was when she made 
her way to the lodgings I had taken in gloomy 
Gower Street. No persuasions of hers could in- 
duce me to cross Sir Alfred’s threshold again un- 
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til 1 could meet him on the fair footing of being 
myself an independent man. 

“Dear Dolph, he would be glad to see you,” 
Addy would say. 

“Then let him call on me here,” I would reply, 
moodily. 

“That’s nonsense. Busy family men don’t call 
on young men relations.” 

“He would if I had Brooklyn Place.” 

“Nonsense. He doesn’t call on William when 
he comes to town. Dear Dolph, don’t stand on 
your dignity so absurdly. Come and see me.” 

But though I loved her, and though I knew 
her heart ached for me, I determined not to go 
near her husband’s house until I had proved to 
him that my belief in my own powers had been 
well formed. 

By the time I got my appointment I had drifted 
from the majority of my former friends a consider- 
able distance. People who had been wont to ask 
me to their houses and féte me in former days lost 
sight of me very naturally. I was no longer one 
of the favored few at Sir Alfred Edmonstone’s 
very select dinners. I no longer had a handsome 
hack standing at livery at Reynolds’s or Ander- 
son’s. I was understood te be working in ob- 
scurity for my living, and while I was content to 
remain in that obscurity, surely it was pardonable 
in my friends of former days to be contented too. 
Suffice it to say that that which was commenced 
in pride gathered strength in obstinacy. As soon 
as I fully realized that they had drifted away, I 
turned aside from their current course and let 
them drift. 

I wearied of the theatres. I could not go three 
hundred and sixty nights running to see the Col- 
leen Bawn, and every other theatre in town was 
running even worse plays for an even longer pe- 
riod. Music-halls delighted me not. At the opera 
I looked out from a remote corner upon too many 
T had known in more brilliant days, to take much 
pleasure in the strains of the sirens of that day; 
and private society I had none. “It is not good 
for man to live alone.” I tested the truth of this 
assertion for one year, acknowledged it at the 
end of it, and set myself seriously to consider 
how I should win my way back to a place in my 
own order. 

I was musing on this subject one night at a 
promenade concert, or “ Monday Pop,” as it was 
familiarly called, at the St. James’s Hall, when 
my thoughts were put to flight by a tap on my 
shoulder. Looking round, I found myself face 
to face with a man in the same branch at the 
Post-office as myself, of whom I had but a slight 
knowledge, and whose companionship had never 
before seemed a desirable thing. But just at 
this moment I happened to be filled with a horror 
of solitariness, and so I responded more warmly 
to his address than I should otherwise have done. 

“Well met, Mr. Brooklyn,” he had said; and 
I turned round and exclaimed, 

“ Well met indeed, Mr. Dalmaine! I was just 
looking for some one to express my admiration 
of Carlotta Patti to.” 

“Come and express it to my mother—that is, 
if you'll allow me to introduce you to her,” he 
said, quickly. “They're in the swell place, of 
course.” And with that he walked off, and I 
followed him. Even as I followed him, in the 
first flash of my gratification at having met with 
some one to exchange words if not ideas with, I 
was conscious of a feeling of my present proceed- 
ing bemg opposed to the experience and the 
habit of the order I had left. Promiscuous ac- 
quaintances and miscellaneous introductions !— 
what would my refined, high-born mother have 
thought of them? What would my proud old 
father have said of hisson? Ah, well! that son 
should have been better provided with weapons 
and munitions for an onslaught on a loftier for- 
tress of society. As it was, I told myself I had 
no appeal. “It is not good for man to live 
alone,” and my own class had tacitly cashiered 
me. Moreover, Dalmaine was a sufficiently gen- 
tlemanly man, though, in the language of my lost 
caste, nobody knew him. 

These conflicting thoughts passed through my 
brain rapidly in the few moments we were en- 
gaged in walking from the spot where he had 
found me to the reserved seats, where he paused 
before a couple of ladies, and introduced me to 
them as “Mr. Brooklyn, a colleague of mine,” 
and them to me as his “mother and sister” re- 
spectively. The elder lady bowed and smiled 
blandly and suavely; and then in one breath ex- 
pressed her pleasure at “making my acquaint- 
ance,” her admiration of Carlotta Patti, and her 
fear that we should all take cold from the ex- 
treme heat of the room. “A commonplace, 
middle-class woman,” I said to myself, contempt- 
uously; and then I turned my attention to the 
daughter, who had not yet spoken. Her mother’s 
voice was vulgar! I would hear what the daugh- 
ter’s was like. 

“The organizers of these popular concerts ca- 
ter well for their public, on the whole, Miss Dal- 
maine,” I said, interrogatively. 

“Do they?” she said, carelessly looking up at 
me as she spoke; and her face was pretty, and 
her tone was pure. 

Somehow it came abéut that I was asked home 
to supper with them. We walked, I remember 
the night being fine, from the Piccadilly entrance 
to the hall to their home in a street in Pimlico, or 
Belgravia, as Mrs. Dalmaine called it. And dur- 
ing that walk I discovered that Mrs. Dalmaine 
and her son stood in the relation of step-mother 
and half-brother on/y to the young lady whose 
face had won upon me 80. 

Again I will skip a period of three months. 
My intimacy with the Dalmaines had marched 
apace, and in August, when my former compeers 
were on the Continent or on the moors, I mar- 
ried Ella, and wrote announcements of the fact to 
each member of my family. Only Lady Edmon- 
stone responded. The others retained my letters 
without a word. 

But Addy eame to sec us, surreptitiously, I felt 
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sure, though she did not say so. We had hired 
a little house out at Bayswater then, the rent and 
taxes of which, small as it was, carried away ex- 
actly one handred a year. We had bought sec- 
ond-hand furniture, and were doing with only 
one servant; and we were very much in love, and 
very hopeful about better times. 

My wife was an angel then, as she is an angel 
now, but she was as unfortunate in her relations 
as I was in mine. Some well-bred people, cousins 
of her father’s, sought us out when they heard 
who Ella had married. But they were checked 
in their career of kindness by the obtrusive bear- 
ing of Mrs. Dalmaine, who frequented our hum- 
ble abode to a terrible extent, and by the free-and- 
easy manners of my wife’s brother, who indulged 
himself freely in the use of scurrilous language 
respecting the uppish conduct of my people in 
cutting me. 

Months rolled on, and, in spite of my poor 
Ella’s utmost exertions, difficulties increased. 
She was a quict-natured, true-hearted, home-and- 
husband-loving girl, so she felt it to be no priva- 
tion that she could never indulge in the harmless 
cheerful gayeties of her age. But when her baby 
came she felt it to be a privation that she could 
not deck it out daintily, and could not give it the 
air it required, because she had no nurse-maid. 
And she felt it hard, too, that its little cousins of 
Brooklyn Place should be riding handsome po- 
nies in Rotten Row, under the charge of a trust- 
worthy groom, while her child could not even 
have a perambulator. 

At length her step-mother mooted a plan that 
emanated from her plebeian mind quite naturally, 
but that curdled the blood in my veins with hor- 
ror. We had not enough to live on, that was 
evident, she said; why shouldn't we do as others 
had had to do before us—pocket our pride and 
take lodgers? My wife backed this suggestion 
by saying, “Something we must do, dear Dolph ;” 
and so at length I consented, and a bedroom was 
furbished up, and a lodger advertised for and 
eventually found. 

He was a medical student, not a bad young 
fellow of his order; but then his order was not 
mine. He was the son of a hard-working, re- 
spectable country surgeon of the name of Jones, 
and he had come up to town full of faith in his 
own abilities—as I had been only a year or two 
ago. The first night he came he dined with us, and 
Ella had exerted herself to make a good impres- 
sion on his mind through his palate, by arranging 
a capital dinner, which was a trifle less villain- 
ously served than usual, He expatiated largely 
on the honors and glories of his profession, and 
cited Sir Alfred Edmonstune as one of the exam- 
ples of these. 

After a time I gathered that he was attending 
lectures which my clever and distinguished broth- 
er-in-law was giving to a select few. He was a 
talented young fellow, and he worked hard, and 
soon he came more especially under Sir Alfred's 
notice as a practical illustration of one of the 
lecturer's most astounding theories. The young 
man made his mark by his daring, and by the 
tact and skill which accompanied the daring, and 
so the end of it was that by-and-by my lodger 
dined at my sister Lady Edmonstone’s table as 
one of her husband’s favorite guests. 

We learned this truth about the same time that 
we learned another. My brother had acceded to 
his wife’s entreaties, and had taken a house in 
town for the season. We gathered this fact from 
the gossip column of a fashionable “ lady's news- 
paper,” and we also gathered from the same source 
that Mrs. Brooklyn was to be presented at the 
next Drawing-room by the wife of our noble coun- 
ty member. Contemporaneously my wife was di- 
versifying her labors as nurse-maid with those of 
cook and house-maid. Her little hands were grow- 
ing coarse and hard, and her best dress was a 
brown alpaca. 

It is easy to say, “ What matter how coarse the 
hands are if the heart is only in the right place ?” 
Such philosophy is easy, but false. No man could 
be more entirely convinced than I was that my 
wife’s heart was in the right place, but I grieved 
over the gradual browning and hardening of her 
hands all the more bitterly because I had such a 
full knowledge of her patience and industry and 
goodness. It was at this epoch that my second 
child was born, and that my sister Addy sought 
me out again. 

“ Alfred wants to make it up with, you, Dolph,” 
she said, eagerly. “He sends you and your wife 
a warm and cordial invitation to dine with us 
on Tuesday. He admires the independent spirit 
which has kept you to your own course so long.” 

“In short, he is no longer afraid that I want to 
borrow money of him,” I said, bitterly. 

“Ah! don’t take that tone, dear. Accept his 
friendship now he offers it; he can’t fail to be 
charmed, as I am, with your wife. We thought 
—heard, I mean—that you had married so differ- 
ently ; but Ella is such a perfect gentlewoman.” 

Will any reader care to hear what efforts my 
still lovely wife made to go looking well to that 
dinner? They were mighty efforts, though strong- 
minded people may urge, perhaps, that they were 
made with a puerile object. 

She was fair enough to be any man’s fate when 
she had made ready at last, simple as her toilet 
was and poor as the materials of which it was 
composed were ; she was fair enough to be a he!p- 
meet for a man whose fate was brighter than 
mine; she was fair enough for me to be fully 
justified in the pride I felt in her when we enter- 
ed my sister’s drawing-room, and I found that all 
my relations were assembled to pass judgment 
on my choice—my wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brooklyn were there, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Worthington, these latter fair, fat, flabby, 
and feelingless as ever. There were some remote 
cousins, too, whose amour propre my way of life 
had been supposed to outrage. And there was 
Mr. Jones, my lodger! , 

Shall I tell you, reader, what I felt when I saw 
him? No; every human being can understand 





a tithe, if it be only a tithe, of that which I felt. 
I knew that he was an unconscious, an innocent, 
instrument of torture, but, all the same, he was 
a very rack to me that night. 

He behaved almost as well as a well-born man 
could have behaved under the circumstances. 
He ignored all former knowledge of us, and ac- 
cepted Sir Alfred’s introduction to us as though 
he had cast eyes on us for the first time. But 
through all the dreary length of that grand din- 
ner I saw that he pitied and despised me. 

How did it come about? I am not quite clear 
on the subject, but I think it came about some- 
what in this wise: my brother, moved by the 
graceful bearing and beauty of my wife, was ask- 
ing our address; and while every one was listen- 
ing, Ella gave it, to my horror, in a clear, distinct 
“Thirty-seven Chepston Villas.” 

“Why, that’s your address, Jones!” Sir Alfred 
said, turning to his promising pupil. 

And then Ella, who scorned to lie, as she did all 
mean things, said, “ Mr. Jones is lodging with us.” 

The announcement fell like a thunder-bolt 
among them, and my brother's wife drew her lit- 
tle self up, and pinked her poor little feathers, 
and uttered disjointed ejaculations. My brother 
even said, “ What a blunder, Dolph! but of course 
Edmonstone didn’t suspect ;” and Mrs. Worthing- 
ton, my eldest sister, actually blushed as she apol- 
ogized to me for such a mistake being made in 
her sister’s house. For a few moments it seemed 
to me that I was farther from them all than ever. 
Then my wife, who had been so patient hereto- 
fore, spoke impatiently. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Brooklyn,” she said, “ but of 
all the blunders that have been perpetrated by us 
and against us, this, it seems to me, is the least.” 

She seated herself away from the rest a few 
moments after she had said that, and I saw my 
brother look toward her, and my sister, Lady Ed- 
monstone, go to her lovingly. But she would not 
go near them again till they sought her, and then 
she yielded herself to their advances very gently. 

Our days of letting lodgings were numbered 
from that evening. After all, it was disagreeable 
for Sir Alfred, I admitted ; and so when my salary 
was increased we kept the little house in Chep- 
ston Street to ourselves. Soon I secured one or 
two remunerative engagements on the London 
daily press, and eventually I made my way into 
two or three of our leading magazines. But the 
heart went out of my work when, after bearing 
the heat of the battle so gallantly, my wife died 
when the peace came. 

I am a Bohemian of the Bohemians now. 
Since she is not here to adorn the old order that 
I valued far too highly, I have ceased to strive to 
make my way back to it. Few of those social 
difficulties which I have more or less faintly 
sketched oppress me now. But I do sometimes 
hold a debate with myself on the subject of one, 
and that is whether the friends of a young man 
are justified, under any circumstances, in leaving 
him entirely to his own devices in our great me- 
tropolis. Left to himself, he must sink socially 
if not mentally, and, worse than this, the con- 
sciousness that he considers he has sunk may 
break the heart of his wife. . 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue series of reports of the operations of the 
geological survey of Lilinois, under direction of 
rofessor WoRTHEN, has lately been increased b 
the publication of the sixth volume, in whiek 
the subject of the geology of the State is treated 
by WortHen, BropueaD, and Cox, and that of 
the paleontology by 87. Joun, WortHen, and 
Meek. In the introduction to his work Pro- 
fessor WORTHEN remarks that the geology of the 
State is not exhausted, but that for the purpose 
of economizing in all State expenditures, he has 
made no provision for continuing the series be- 
= the volume just published. He thinks, 
owever, that at a future time the subject 
should be continued and conducted to a full 
completion. He calls attention to the condi- 
tion of the collections made by him, and thinks 
they should be preserved as a nucieus of a State 
museum of natural history, or disposed of to a 
museum where they can be cared for. In.con- 
clusion, Professor WORTHEN pays an appropriate 
tribute to Professor Henry, Pooteatae ANA, 
and the late Professor Acassiz for assistance 
furnished from the books and libraries under 
their control, and for their interest, manifested 
in several ways, by which the objects of the sur- 

vey have been promoted. 





According to Nature, Professor NonDENSKIOLD 
is to leave Gothenb on the 10th of July, in a 
steamer of 163 tons, for another cruise to the 
mouth of the Yenisei. He expects to sail up 
the river as far as Dudinko, when the steamer 
will take merchandise on board and return to 
Norway. The object of the expedition is to 
rove that there is a maritime route between 
Norway and the Siberian coast. 

Professor NoRDENSKJOLD is now in Philadel- 
phia as a member of the Board of Awards of 
the Centennial Exposition. 

It is stated that a Russian steamer will also 
leave the Yenisei, and proceed to 8t. Petersburg 
by the Kara Sea, the North Sea, and the Baltic. 





The death of Lieutenant J. E. Connerissen is 
announced as having taken place at Brussels in 
March last. This officer has been for sixteen 

ears at the head of the marine branch of the 

Jtrecht Institute, during which his contribu- 
tions to the science of marine meteorology have 
been extensive and important. 





At the latest advices Dr. Fryscu and his party 
had reached Omsk, after a very arduous journey. 
After leaving there they expected to push on to 
the extreme southern limit of their exploration 
at Sergiopol, by way of the little known range 
of the abegatal Mountains. 





Dr. D. Ferrier has discovered what promises 
to be a specific remedy for ‘cold in the head.”’ 
This consists of trisnitrate of bismuth, six drams; 
acacia powder, two drams; bydrochlorate of 
morphia, two grains. Reduce to as fine a pow- 
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der as possible, and use as snuff. The bismuth 
is the active agent. Taken in repeated pinches, 
inhaling strongly, 80 as to draw it well up into 
the nose, the tickling and sneezing are stopped, 
ana next day all traces of coryza will have dis- 
appeared, Such at least is Dr. Ferrrer’s expe- 
rience, and experiments upon others have con- 
firmed it. 





From the Monthly Weather Review, of the Unit- 
ed States a Service, for April, we learn that 
the special features for the month were, first, the 
slight deficiency of temperature throughout the 
Atlantic States, the lower lakes, and the Cana- 
dian Provinces; second, the rarity of destruc- 
tive storms, tornadoes, etc; third, the rarity of 
auroras; fourth, the large excess of rain-fall in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States; fifth, the 
long-continued high water in the Mississippi 
between Cairo and Vicksburg, ending in the for- 
mation, on the 26th, of the cut-off at the latter 
place; sixth, the rarity of destructive frosts; 
seventh, the heavy snow-storm of the 4th and 
5th in New England. 

The practical value of the Signal Service to the 
farmer and agriculturist is shown by the state- 
ment that the usual damages by rain in the case 
of hay crops have been very greatly reduced in 
Indiana and Illinois during the past year by the 

orevailing custom of consulting the Farmer's 

ulletin before cutting the hay. The impor- 
tance of a knowledge of tle weather to be an- 
ticipated in connection with interesta of this 
kind is illustrated by the statement that a single 
severe storm in the cotton belt has been known 
to cause fluctuation in the total value of the an- 
nual crop amounting to $20,000,000. 

The verifications of the probabilities during 
the past month were 83.6 per cent. Of 154 cau- 
tionary signals displayed at the United States 
signal stations, 24 were not justified, while 120, 
or 78 per cent., were justified by high winds 
known to have occurred within one hundred 
miles of the stations. 


The death is announced, at the age of forty, of 
Dr. R. Bucno.z, known formerly for his connec- 
tion with polar exploration, and more recently 
for his travels in Central Africa. After a three 
years’ absence in that country, this gentleman 
had only recently returned to Germany, and at 
the time of his death, April 17, he was engaged 
in arranging the numerous scientific collections 
that he had brought with him, and which he de- 
signed for the museum connected with the chair 
of zoology in the University of Greifewalde. 

Professor Stivestai, of Turin, proposes the 
name Siderazot for a native iron nitride, or com- 
pound of iron and n¥rogen, whicn he has detect- 
ed among the fumarole products of Mount Etna, 
The eruption of August, 1874, was especially in- 
teresting in that, while commencing violently, 
the duration was short, and the end came sud- 
denly. It was at this time that the new mineral 
was found, appearing as a thin incrustation, of 
gray metallic lustre, coating the lava. It con- 
tained chemically ninety-one per cent, of iron 
and nine per cent. of nitrogen. The author 
makes some remarks upon the possible method 
of formation of this rare compound, but the mat- 
ter seems to be yet involved in much uncertainty. 

M. LavssepaT communicates to the French 

Society for Aerial Navigation the result of some 
observations on the flights of carrier-pigeons, 
He states that he has been engaged in organ- 
izing a system of carriers for military purposes. 
Ten pigeons were taken from Paris to Mou- 
lins, distance 271 kilometers. The direct line 
from Moulins back to Paris being marked out 
for the use of the trained pigeons, they were ob- 
served to follow the mark very closely, and, ac- 
cording to a dispatch subsequently sent back to 
LavussepaT, who remained at Moulins, it appears 
that seven of the pigeons arrived together at their 
home in less than three hours, having accom- 
lished the distance at an average of ninety ki- 
[oeneters per hour. Two arrived a little later, 
and the tenth stopped on the way. The atmos- 
pheric circumstances were, it is true, favorable ; 
the wind was blowing from the south to the 
north, there were very few clouds, and the tem- 
perature quite moderate. The pigeons which 
accomplished this remarkable flight came from 
the Somme. In order to obtain a good race of 
carrier-pigeons it is considered necessary to cross 
the Anvers with the Liege breeds. The City 
Council of Paris are about to offer a prize for 
the best apes which are all of foreign breeds. 
A prize will perhaps also be offered for the best 
purely French breeds. 





Dr. Preven, of Jena, has called renewed atten- 
tion to the fact that a preparation oblactate of 
soda injected under the skin, or introduced into 
the stomach, will produce a somnolence quite 
similar to natural slumber. The application of 
this through the mouth has been tried with 
much success in some cases, although in others 
it has been quite inefficacious, 

An important suggestion has lately been made 
in regard to the utilization of certain waters in 
the cultivation of fish hitherto supposed to be 
unavailable. The article refers to certain ponds 
along the Rhine, connected with a variety of 
manufacturing establishments, which are intend- 
ed to receive the water condensed by steam-en- 

ines. One of these ponds is about 120 feet in 
ength, with a depth at the sides of four feet, 
running down to sixteen feet in the centre, 
and is supplemented by the dike which runs 
around three sides of the manufacturing estab- 
lishment. This dike in the aggregate is about 
1600 feet long - twelve feet wide and six feet 
deep in the middle. The entire water area is 
about 24,000 feet, with a 1 *y of six feet in 
the dike and sixteen feet in the centre of pond. 
The dike and pond are simply excavated out of 
the earth, and are neither bricked nor cemented. 
They were simply made to carry away surplus 
condensed water, which rans into the pond at 
about 110° F. The temperature of the pond just 
where the water runs * is about 90°, and the 
coolest part 76° F. Three hundred carp about 
five inches in length were introduced seven years 
ago, and now the young can be seen all the year 
round. Fish weighing four to five pounds are 
quite common, and one hundred pounds may 
easily be taken in an hour. Gold-fish also thrive 
excellently in the same water. It appears that 
the fish like best to be where the water is warm- 
est, especially the younger ones. The locality 
referred to is near Bonn, on the Rhine. 











BRAZIL AND THE NETHERLANDS AT THE 
CENTENNIAL, 

In a recent number of Harpe y's Weekly we gave 
an account of the Brazilian exhibits in Agricul- 
tural Hall; on this page will be found a sketch 
of the pavilion inclosing the section devoted to 
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the great South American empire in the Main 
Building. It is novel and striking in design, of 
the Moresque style of architecture. The greatest 
height of the pavilion is about forty feet. It 
consists of colonnade and wooden pillars, with 
highly ornamented capitals, and arches support- 
ing a gaudily painted superstructure, also of wood, 


THE CENTENNIAL—EXTERIOR OF HORTICULTURAL HAI 























4L.—[See Pace 508.] 


The facade and sides consist of clusters of pil- 
lars, and, in addition to very high coloring, are 
decorated with glass tiles, having various and 
richly colored designs on the back. The Brazil- 
ian coat of arms appears on each side of the 
main entrance, and also near the top, on the glass 
tiles; the tiles are used also in forming the names 





of the various Brazilian provinces on the frieze 
extending around the structure. Near the sum- 
mit of the facade is the name of the nation, also 
in colored tiles. The colors chiefly used through- 
out this structure are green and yellow (the na- 
tional colors of Brazil), and red and blue. The 
show-cases within the inclosure are of plate. 
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glass, ornamented with ivory and gold, and lined 
with cloth of a maroon or some other dark and 
rich color. Near the entrance is a large show- 
case containing artificial flowers made from feath- 
ers taken from the brilliant-plumaged birds of 
the Brazilian forests. Among the exhibits coffee, 
the great staple of the country, is a specialty, al- 
though cocoa, rice, mandioc, ginger, yams, sarsa- 
parilla, and many other varieties of tropical fruits 
are displayed in attractive abundance. Many 
varieties of useful and ornamental wood so plen- 
tifully supplied by the almost inexhaustible for- 
ests of the country are exhibited. These include 
specimens of the castor-tree, rose-wood, Brazil- 
wood, caoutchouc, cedars, logwood, and mahog 
any. Hammocks used by Indians, and other ar- 
ticles, both modern and ancient, peculiar to them- 
selves.or to their ancestors for many generations 
back, are among the collection of national curi- 
osities and antiquities. 

Besides the sections in the Main Building and 
Agricultural Ha!l, Brazil makes a very creditable 
show in Machinery Hall. Among other articles, 
the miniature models of stationary and marine 
steam-engines attract the visitor’s attention. 
There are also three models of men-of-war, and 
one of the naval arsenal at Bahia, in which are 
represented the engines and boilers and all the 
different pieces of machinery. There are three 
boilers and two engines, and a complete line of 
shafting, with couplings, counter-shafting, and 
hangers, all complete. Here we can see, all at 
ranged in methodical order, planes, upright drills, 
boring machines, and several lathes. Small as 
these latter are, and all are made to scale, they 
show every part as perfect as in the larger ma- 
chines. Besides the engines and boilers and the 
shafting, there are twenty-one different machines 
represented, and also the rail tracks, with the two 
turn-tables and two trucks. There are also two 
models of stone dry-docks, being made to scale 
from those at Santa Cruz and the Imperial Dry- 
dock. These are also complete, and give a very 
good idea of those important government works. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


Just beyond the Brazilian section in our illus- 
tration may be seen the pavilion of the Nether- 
lands. It is surmounted by a graceful arched 
frame-work, painted in cream-color, and hung with 
curtains of maroon velvet draped in heavy folds. 
The Department of Public Works is illustrated 
by a quantity of valuable and suggestive dia 
grams, photographs, and models. A part of the 
Exhibition that attracts all passers is the collec- 
tion of carpets from Delft. These are made in 
one piece, and in imitation of Smyrna carpets, and 
are, if arty thing, softer, thicker, and richer in col- 
or than the originals. Passing many articles we 
would like to mention if we had the space, we 
must refer our readers to the representation of 
the Dutch colonies, one of the most interesting 
departments in the building. Here are grains, 
woods, barks, fruits, oils, metals, in abundance. 
Here are curious filigrees and barbaric arms and 
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J. MARION SIMS, M.D. 


shining silks and embroideries made by savage 
fingers. A large space is given to photographs, 
barks, leaves, ete., representing the cinchona 
trade of Java. There is also a model farm es 
tablishment in miniature, very compact and neat, 
at which, we fear, our Western farmers will be 
apt to turn up the nose. 
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MARION SIMS, M.D 


Tis eminent physician, president of the Amer 
ican Medical Association, and founder of the Won 
in’s Hospital of New York, was bort 
District, South Carolina, January 25 
graduated at South Carolina College, Columbix 
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in 1832, and pursued the study of medicine at 
Charleston and at the Jefferson Medical College 
in Philadelphia. Dr. Siws settled at Montgomery, 
Alabama, in 1836, and soon achieved a wide rep 
utation as a skillful operator in general surgery 
Somewhat later his attention was turned ‘to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to the feminine 
constitution, and at his own expense he establish 
ed a hospitai for women. His invention of sutures 
of silver wire as a substitute for those of silk and 
other material was an important advance in sur- 
gery Dr. Sims also invented several other sur 
gical instruments, which have come into general 
ust 

In 1853 Dr. Sims removed to New York, where, 
through his persistent efforts, a temporary hos- 
pital for women was established under his charge. 


The success attained was so remarkable that it 
was soon demonstrated that a permanent hospital 
on a large scale was an absolute necessity And 
in 1857-58 Dr. Sims obtained from the Legislature 


a new charter for a State institution, now known 
as the “ Woman's Hospital of the State of New 


York.” He also obtained a grant of land from 
the city of New York for said hospital. This 
plot of ground is 200 by 400 feet, with open 
streets on all sides, is located about half a mile 
southeast of the Central Park, very near Columbia 
College, containing thirty-two lots, and ia now val 
ved at about &500,000 The Common Council 


appropriated 82500 in 1855 in aid of the fitting 
out of the temporary hospital, and later the sum 
of ®10,000 and the grant of land on which the 
hospital now stands, between Forty-ninth and Fif 


tieth streets, between Lexington and Fourth av 
enues; and the State Legislature appropriated 
$50,000, through the earnest exertions of Dr, Sins, 
in aid of the permanent hospital 

In 1861 Dr. Sims visited Europe, and examined 
the various hospitals, conferring with FLorence 
NIGHTINGALE, who recommended the pavilion 
plan” for the new hospital Dr. Sims, on his re 
turn, at once entered upon the arrangements for 
the buildings on this plan. In 1866 one pavil 
ion, with seventy beds, was finished and occupied, 
and a second pavilion of the same style and ca 
pacity has been erected, and is nearly ready for 
ust This hospital is mainly « ipported by vol 
intary contributions, and the funds for building 
were chiefly from pr vate ibscription 

While Dr. Sims was in Europe he was warmly 
welcomed by the prof on, and on invitation he 
operated in the hospitals of Dublin, London, and 
in nine different hospitals in Paris before the 
great surgeons of the day, and always with suc 
cess; and in 1864 the French government con 
ferred upon him the order of Knight of the Le 
gion of Honor The surgeon of the King of the 
Belgians hearing that Dr. Sims was operating so 


! 
successfully in Paris, went there especially to in 
vite him to go to Brussels to repeat his opera 
tions in the hospitals ther He accepted the 
invitation, and repaired promptly to Brussels 
where he spent almost an entire day in the hos 
pitals with the Belgian professors. So pleased 
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were they that they immediately elected him a 
Corresponding Fellow of the Imperial Academy 
of Medicine, and they recommended his name to 
the king’s government for the order of Leopold 
I, as a recognition of the great service he had 
rendered them. 

In 1866 he published in London his work— 
Clinical Notes on Uterine Surgery. In a few 
weeks it was republished here, and it was trans- 
lated and published simultaneously in French 
and German. 

Soon after this publication he received decora- 
tions from the Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian 
governments, and in 1869 he received a second or- 
der from the Italian government. In 1870 Dr. 
Sims organized in Paris the Anglo-American Am- 
bulance Corps, and, as surgeon-in-chief, went with 
it to Sedan, fortunately arriving there just as the 
great battle began (August 31) which ended in 
the downfall of the empire. This corps was com- 
posed of eight Americans and eight Englishmen. 

The address delivered by Dr. Sims on the 6th 
inst. before the American Medical Association, 
in Philadelphia, produced a profound impression 
by its boldness and by the practical and progress- 
ive character of its scope and outlook, and was 
received with great applause, ten thousand copies 
being ordered to be printed for distribution among 
the members of the Association. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

On the afternoon of the first Sunday in June there 
were about forty thousand people in Central Park, 
when suddenly it began to rain. The clouds had look- 
ed black and threatening for some time, but visitors 
trusted that the rain would not really come, and were 
loath to leave the beauties of the Park. When the 
drops first descended, a stampede took place. The 
rushing exit of forty thousand from the Park entrances 
was a curious sight. None of the alarmed throng 
stopped to consider how they looked or what they did. 
New summer bonnets, hats, dresses, and coats were 
uppermost in every body’s mind, and how to save them 
from a drenching was the problem. The cars never 
before develoyed such a capacity. Many amusing ac- 
cidents and episodes occurred. Among other things 
recorded was the remarkable speed made by a Teu- 
tonic gentleman and his mate, with their numerous 
incumbrances. They hed taken their entire family to 
the Park to spend the day. Theré were ten children, 
and the eldest looked younger than tweive years. The 
majority of the family were carried in arms. It was 
with a sigh of relief that the father and mother depos- 
ited their burdens in the horse-car. The father at once 
began to take a census, He counted slowly from one 
to ten, and reported to his wife. “ Yah, yah,” she 
laughed; “1 was afraid we might lose one.” 





There are various indications that the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India may institute some important 
reforms in that country. The old restrictions placed 
upon women in India were relaxed so much that they 
can hardly be so severe hereafter. For the first time 
the women were liberated from the hard walls of the 
zenana, and were seen in open carriages, unveiled, en- 
joying with rapture the flre-works and other festivities, 
They were given to understand that this unprecedent- 
ed freedom was granted at the express desire of the 
Prince, and he will always be regarded by them as their 
liberator. It is also stated that the Prince rebuked the 
insolence of certain Englishmen toward natives in such 
& way as has produced an excellent effect. 





At the recent sale of the effects of Hans Christian An- 
dersen, letters and souvenirs from celebrities brought 
high prices; but his own autographs were sold at only 
moderate sums, 

At Saratoga the two great events of the coming 
summer will be the college regatta and the athletic 
games. These latter will be the first distinctively inter- 
collegiate games ever held in this country. The Ath- 
letic Association was organized last December at the 
suggestion of the presidents of the Yale and Harvard 
Athletic Clubs, and it now includes sixteen colleges, 
The summer games are to be at Saratoga the day after 
the regatta, and the president of the association is now 
laying out the track, which is within a short distance 
of the hotels. Thia track is to have four straight sides 
instead of long curves. When complete, “ College 
Park,” as the course is to be called, will equal any track 
in America in its arrangements, 





A flood of counterfeit money appears to have burst 
upon New York and Brooklyn, and it is well for those 
receiving bills to be on their guard. From an exchange 
we quote a list of counterfeits, which may be useful for 
reference : 

$20 bills on the National Bank of Utica, New York. 

$10 bills on the Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ Bank 
of Poughkeepsie. 
me bills on the First National Bank of Chicago, 

inois, 

$5 bills on the First National Bank of Paxton, Illi- 
nois. 

$5 bills on the First National Bank of Canton, Illi- 
nois, 

$5 bills on the First National Bank of Peoria, Illinois, 

$5 bills on the First National Bank of Aurora, Illi- 
Dvia, 

$5 bills on the First National Bank of Galena, Illi- 
nos. 
$5 bills on the National Bank of Northampton, 
Massachusetta, 

$5 bills on the Hampden Bank of Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 

$5 bills on the Mechanics’ National Bank of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 

a. bills on the Tagders’ National Bank of Chicago, 
Inols, 

$5 bills on the First National Bank of Louisville, 

Kentucky. 

We are informed that there is no such bank in ex- 
istence as the First National Bank of Galena, Illinois, 





A famine is reported as prevailing in some sections 
of Beaufort County, South Carolina, in consequence of 
the failure of last year’s crops. An appeal has been 
made for help. 

Abdul-Aziz might still have been alive and upon his 
throne, had he continued to act upon the same princi- 
ples by which he was apparently governed when he 
first ascended the throne. But he became extravagant, 
devoted to pleasure, and hesitated not to gratify every 
desire at the expense of his subjects. The annual ex- 
penses of his palace have been estimated at ten mill- 


ions of dollars. This may be an exaggerated estimate, | 


but he certainly spent enormous sums upon his harem, 
and taxed the people heavily that he might indulge 
every passing whim, So after reigning as Snitan fif- 








teen years, his career suddenly terminates: deposed 
from the throne May 30; died by his own hand June 4. 
His successor, Murad, is a nephew of the late Sultan, 
and is rightful heir to the throne by the Turkish law 
of succession, 





A “World’s Homeopathic Convention” will be held 
in Philadelphia on June 26, probably the first conven- 
tion of the kind ever held in any country. Discussions 
will take place on various important subjects, and pa- 
pers on scientific and medical topics, prepared by noted 
men of the homeopathic school, will be read. In con- 
nection with this convention, the American Institute 
of Homeopathy will hold a business meeting. 





The famous trip across the continent was accomplish- 
ed according to the programme: the Jarrett & Palm- 
er transcontinental train, which left New York early 
on the morning of June 1, reached San Francisco at 
twenty-five minutes past nine Sunday morning. The 
journey had been accomplished in eighty-three hours 
and twenty minutes, without stoppages and without 
accident, 





At Hohda, United States of Colombia, a grand “ aeri- 
al ascension” was advertised to take place on the 
morning of May 8. A great excitement was created in 
the little town. About two thousand persons gathered 
in the plaza. An oven had been built for heating the 
air by which the balloon was to ascends The large 
balloon was successfully inflated ; the aeronaut enter- 
ed, brilliant in scarlet and gold, and carrying in his 
hand the Coiombian flag. In less than a minute he 
was estimated to be at a height of 2000 feet. Then he 
threw out the flag; next a smoke was aeen, and the 
unfortunate aeronaut had lowered a rope, and was 
clinging to the end below. Soon flames burst out. It 
is the sad old story: the poor man was found insensi- 
ble about a mile from the place of starting, and lived 
but a few hours, 





A young sailor was recently picked up by a pilot- 
boat off Sandy Hook in a state of great exhaustion. 
Atter he had somewhat recovered, he stated that a few 
days previous he had signed articles for a voyage to 
Antwerp on the bark Eliza M‘Laughlin, gnd that the 
vessel sailed the day before he was rescued from the 
water. He himself had leaped overboard to escape 
maltreatment from the first mate, who, he said, had 
abused him yithoat cause, 





It is touchingly announced that a young white whale, 
recently arrived from the coast of Labrador, committed 
suicide a few days ago at the new aquarium at Thirty- 
fifth Street and Broadway. The rash act was accom- 
plished by flinging himself violently against the iron 
sides of the tank in which he had been placed. Wheth- 
er it was homesickness, disappointment, or despair 
that induced him to thus make away with himself re- 
mains a mystery. 





The Pelham coach continues to be a topic of much 
interest to all who have a fancy for “ coaching.” 
Among other things, the precise distance of Pelham 
from the Hotel Brunswick has been a subject of dis- 
cussion. It has been ascertained that the exact dis- 
tance between the Hotel Brunswick and the front gate 
at Arcularius’s Hotel, Pelham, following the route of 
Colonel Kane’s coach, is 15.205 miles, 





It is proposed to hold an International Convention 
of Archeologists at Philadelphia in connection with 
the Centennial Exposition, for the purpose of promot- 
ing acquaintance and increasing the means of infor- 
mation in American archeology and ethnology. The 
State Archeological Society of Ohio will provide rooms 
for the Convention, and the firat meeting will be held 
in the Ohio building at 2 o'clock p.m., September 4, 
1876. The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science meets at Buffalo, New York, August 23, at 
which time a sub-section of anthropology will be form- 
ed. The Archeological Convention has been appoint- 
ed near the close of the sessions of the association, in 
order that these who desire may conveniently attend 
both meetings. Large collections in ethnology and 
archeology from the Smithsonian Institution, the 
State Society of Ohio, and other public and private 
sources will be on exhibition, and will furnish a great 
incentive for archeologists to visit the Exposition, 





From the Toledo Blade. 
SPECIALTIES IN MEDICINE. 
We publish on our eighth page a lengthy ar- 

ticle describing the system of the noted special- 
ist, Dr. R. V. Prerce, of Buffalo, N. Y., in which 
he sets forth with considerable force and clear- 
ness his reasons for devoting his whole time and 
attention to a single department of medicine— 
the treatment of lingering chronic diseases. The 
same article also takes up the subjects of diag- 
nosis, methods of consultation and treatment, etc., 
and will be found to contain many valuable hints 
to the invalid. Dr. Pierce is the author of a 
work which has already attained a large circu- 
lation—“ The People’s Common-Sense Medical 
Adviser ’—containing some nine hundred num- 
erously-illustrated pages, and devoted to medi- 
cine in all its branches, a work well calculated for 
the guidance and instruction of the people at 
large, and which may be had for $1 50 (post- 
paid) by addressing the author. Dr. Prerce has 
now been before the general public long enough 
to enable the formation of a careful estimate of 
the efficiency of his treatment and his medicines, 
and the verdict, we are glad to know, has been 
universally favorable to both.—[ Com. ] 


FOR DEBILITY, 

Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, SCHENCK’s SEAWEED Tonic is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions ; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. <A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuencx & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sale by all druggists. —{ Com. ] 

Tue greatest discovery of the age is Dr Tostas’s 


Venetian Liniment for the cure of aches and pains ; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warranted 


| for over twenty-seven years,and uever failed. No family 


or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—[Com.] 


Burnerr’s Cocoatne is the bes* and cheapest hair 
dressing in the world.—[{Com.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CCNSUmE TION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh, and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically 
cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA. Established 1858. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York, 


~ CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
Pocket Inhaler. 


For all Catarrhal & Throat Affections. 


The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC or Mouthpiece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of the Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatica) Af- 
fections, and Foul Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by Druggists, or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
(Patented 1873.) of $2 00. WM. R. CRUMB, M.D., Ag’t. 

Complicated cases of long standing, and all other 
Chronic Diseases, treated by correspondence. Consulta- 
tion fee, $1 00. Address as above, 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 
And Tan. Use Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 
For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
Ask your druggist for Perry’s 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine, or 
» consult Da. B.C. PERRY, Der 
Y matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. 


BATHS OF HOMBURG, 


Near Frankfort-on-the-Main. 















Mineral Springs much resembling those of Saratoga,but 
moreefticacious (in diseases of the stomach and the liver, 
and attacks of gout). Unrivaled summer climate. Sover- 
eign cure in nervous debility. All kinds of amusements, 
Superb lodging-houses at moderate prices. Skating rink. 


~ MOODS PATENT 

CAGE AWNING 
Protects the Bird from 

SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 


Very Ornamental, as well as 
Useful. 
For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER CO., Sole Proprietors, 
582 Hudson Street, New York. 


Dangerous Counterteits, 


For an official and reliable descriptive list of all 
dangerous counterfeits found in circulation, see 


Thompson’s Bank-Note and 
Commercial Reporter, 


Office 102 Nassau St., New York. 
The oldest, best, and most complete Bank-Note Re- 


porter in existence. GILES’ 
INIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

At Barnum’s Hippodrome; Dr. Wood, Veterinary 
Surgeon ; Colonel McDaniels, owner of Harry Bassett ; 
Dr. Ogle, of 330 W. 25th Street, pronounces Gries’ 
Lintuent Ioprpe or Ammonia the only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure lameness in horses. 

Sold by all Druggists. Depot 45. Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 














This ball has been adopted by all 
the leading players in the U.S. It 
is the best ball m’f'd. Sample by 
mail on receipt of $1 2; or 
dozen, $6 00. Send stamp for cata- 
logue of Sporting Goods. 

WILLIAMS & CROCKETT, 
91 Duane Street, New York. 


PEACH TREE BORERS. 


Worms which destroy our Peach Trees. One appli- 
cation a protection for ten years, Expense trifling. 
For information, address, with three-cent stamp, 

T. J. GLICK, Fruit Grower, Catasauqua, Pa. 


SEYDEL & CO0.’S POCKET HAMMOCK, 
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No. 1, Weight only 1 Ib. Bears 1300 Ibs. Price $4 00. 
A most luxurious Couch, Seat, Swing, &c. 
Circulars may be had by addressing VAN WART & 
MoCOY, 134 and 136 Duane Street, New York. 
POLLAK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pi 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
27 John St., N.¥. P.O. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


LAIR’S PILLS. The Great English Remed 

for Gout and Rheumatism; Sure, Safe, Effectual. 
PROUT & HARSANT, Proprietors, am H,. PLAN- 
TEN & SON, 224 William St., N. Y. Agents, Box, 34 
Pills, $1 25, by Mail. Sold by Druggists. 
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Gould's New Iron Front Hotel 


t#- ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. gs 


305,307,309, &311 South Second 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—_—— a 


. “ag 2 ee oe Fu 
All fine, light Rooms, elegantly furnished; Electric 
Bell, and all modern conveniences. Price of Rooms: 
100 Rooms at $1 00 apiece ; 80 Rooms at $1 50 apiece ; 
50 Rooms at $2 00 apiece per day; or, Rooms with 
Board, $3 00 per day. A fine Restaurant. Meals a la 
Carte, GOULD & CO., Proprietors. 





This Solid Walnut Partor Surrs, covered in Hair 
Cloth or any color Wool Terry, seven pieces, $75 00. 





This Solid Walnut Centennial Dressing-Case Caan- 
Ber Scrre, three pieces, viz., Double Bedstead, Marble- 
top Dressing-Case, Marble-top Washstand, only $60 OU. 





OPEN. 

Bep Louner for X-mas Present. Lounge and Bed. 
Our new patent Bed Lounge. The perfection of util- 
ity. Nothing to equal it for beauty and convenience. 
A lasting, useful, desirable X-mas present. Those you 
give it to will thank you all the days of their life. It 
is a lovely Parlor Lounge, and nothing to do but to 
turn it over and go to bed. Get one, and you will say 
happy am I. Price $80 00, 
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Sweet restorer, balmy sleep. X-mas Present. Our 
Agathorryton Silvered Steel Bep Spnine. Elegant 
present for invalids or the aged, or those afflicted in any 
way, or those desiring positive ease and comfort. It ix a 
health restorer, and to thousands in health it is a delight- 
ful sleep-inducer and invigorator. Try it, and you will 
rise in the morning refreshed and happy. Price $13 00, 

We wil! ship the above to any address on receipt of 
prices named. No charge for packing. 

Carpets and Bevpine at manufacturers’ prices. 
Photographs of any article of furniture required will 


be sent on application, GOULD & CO., 

Furniture Manufacturers and Dealers, N.E. Cor. 
Ninth and Market Sts., 242 & 244 S. Second 
St., and 37 & 39 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

m i: le ~ Manufacturer of 


s | . al ‘ a 
¢. STEH R, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Amber Goods, Whole- 
A sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
3 doors from Bowery. 


ISITING CARDS Printed from Nickel Silver Tiype.— 
85 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts, and 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds correspond- 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&c.,to Agents,10c. Address W.C.Camnon, Boston, Mass. 


OHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and 

Brokers, 72 Broadway, N. ¥., execute 
orders by mail and telegraph for Stocks and Privilezes. 
Wall Street Review and quotations sent free. 
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ROLES: Healy 


$10 and upward. 


Checkers up at the Farm.” 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Ilustra- 
ted Catal - and prints of 
lawn subjects, to JOHN ROG S, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. aay sna Fifth Ave.) 


Enormous Sacrifice 


Of Solid Gold and Silver Watches. Failure of three of 
the largest Watch importers in New York. Over a 
million dollars worth of their goods ordered to be sold 
at one-half the cost of importation. An opportunity 
to purchase Gold and Silver Watches at lese than one- 
half their usual price has never before been offered to 
the public. 

List of prices that these goods are ordered to be sold 
at: Silver Watches, $9, $12, $16, and $18; Ladies’ Size 
Gold Watches, $19, $22, $25, $28, $30, $35, "#40, and $45; 
Gents’ Size, $50, $55, $60, and $65. 

Parties pwihane Watches should order at once, as the 
assortment is now complete, so we can fill any order of 
most any magnitude or description. If you don’t wish 
any particular make or style of Watch, simply one that 
is substantial and will keep good time, let us know 
what we ee you wish to pay, and we will send you the 

atch possible for the money. 

Or course, the higher the price paid for a Silver or 
Gold Watch, the finer the works and the heavier and 
finer the case will be. This Stock of Watches was im- 
ported with a view of supplying only the Leading Jew- 
elers of the country; for that reason they are all the 
finest Watches that are made. The names of all the 
best makers in the world are represented in this stock. 
On account of thegreat depression in business, which 
has been the cause of these failures, it is deerred ad- 
visable to convert this stock into cash within ninety 
days, at whatever sacrifice is nec to do so. 

he works of these Watches a ull-jeweled and 
lever movements; they are all my hunting-cases, and 
warranted solid gold and silver. 

The well-known firm of Exias & Co., ey 
of Jewelry, has been appointed to dispose of these 
Watches, and have been instructed to send them by 
Express, C. O. D., to any part of the United States, 
and to allow parties ordering them to examine the 
Watches before paying one penny, and if they are not 
satisfactory and just as represented, they are under no 
obligation to receive them. A written guarantee will 
be sent with each Watch, stating quality, &c. Five 
fey cent. discount will be made to Jewelers purchasing 

y the dozen. 

In ordering, always state whether you want a Ladies’ 
or Gents’ size Watch, and about what price you wish 
to pay, and what a aa you wish it sent by. Ad- 
dress all orders to S & CO., No.9 GREAT 
JONES S8T., NEW you 














FIRE INSURAN( E COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI. 
Cash Capital .................. $500,000 
Individual Liability ..........- 500,000 
Ty (ere OEP 375,975 


Security to Policy-holders- ---- 1,375,975 
. GAZZAM GANO, Pres’t. B.D. WEST, Sec’y. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it aimoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
cr Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


DO YOUR OWN Inker, 816 
Fav - 
ra a a $3) f- Inker, 8} 
complete 85. 1000 Seid. Send 
Gc. for spiendid book of Presses, 
Type, Cuts, &c. 68 pages, nicely 
bound and beautifully illustra- 
ted, with instructions, worth @1. 
New Book—issued Jane iat 10S. 
GORHAM & © 
299 W ashington St., Boston 











Harper's Magazine, Weetly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
pas PAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanven’s Magazine, Hanven’s Weexcy, and Haneen’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two fur $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suvsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazegr & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 





Treas ror Anventistne tn Hanren'’s Weex.y anp 
arper’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Beryer’ 8 Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each inse “tion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, — 


T.ARRAR’S Pocket Map of the Rangele tf 

Lakes Region, Price 50c.; by mail, postpai 
S5c. The only correct map ever published ; strong cloth 
covers; map printed on parchmeni paper. FARRAR 
& JOHNSON, Publishers, 383 W ashington St, Boston. 





CTS. sent to any address. Also moveable Type, 
just patented; indispensible to business men. 
J Seud tor Catalogue Kell & Oakey, San Francisco 


Rubber Name | of 
Stamps, with 
Mndelibic Ina, ¢ 





HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 





‘THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED. 





HARPER’S 


LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


LANGUAGE PRIMER, . . . 
LaNnGuAGE LESSONS, . . . 
ScHooL COMPOSITION, . . 
PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, . . 


THEIR PLAC 1D, 


Retail. Introduction. Exchange. 
40 cts. 27 cts. 20 cts. 
50 cts. 34 cts. 25 cts. 
50 cts. 34 Cts. 25 cts. 
75 cts. 50 cts. 38 cts. 


IN SCHOOL. 


The Primer is used in the Fourth and Fifth Years or Grades. 


The Language Lessons in the 


Sixth and Seventh. 


The Composition and Grammar in the Eighth and Ninth. 


Foreign testimony to the merits of Harper's Language Series. 


From M. Buisson, Fellow of the University of France. 


Professor Swinton’s 


two lower books [Zanguage Primer and Language Les- 


$ons| are, as far as we know, the boldest and most methodical attempt to replace 
grammatical formalism by the living and concrete study of language. 
In the exercises given in these books the starting-point is not the isolated 


word, but always the sentence as the embodiment of a thought. 


In no case is 


an @ priori definition laid down; on the contrary, illustrative examples are 
placed before the pupil, and by the examination of these he is led to form 


his own definition. 


Thus, for instance, in communicating a primary notion 


of the preposition, the teacher takes a book, and, placing it by turn on, under, 


in, near, away from, the table, asks in each case, Where is the book? 
relation is there between book and table? 


What 
In this way it is an easy task to 


convey the idea that the office of the preposition is to denote relationship. 
Again, take the method of resolving a sentence into its component members, 

and these again into primary and secondary parts; by the procedure set forth 

in these text-books the teacher gives the pupil the detached elements, and re- 


quires him to combine them into a whole. 
commander-in-chief of the American army ; 


Washington was born in 1732 ; 
general ; 
wallis ; etc. : 


For example: “Washington was 
Washington was born in Virginia ; 


Washington caused the surrender of an English 
the place of surrender was Yorktown ; 


the general was named Corn- 


combine these propositions into a single sentence.” 


In the process of building the sentence the pupil will learn far better than 
by any formal definition the true nature of the personal pronoun, the relative, 


the participle, etc. 


of which the author makes great use. 


This is the spirit that vivifies these books, and their exe- 
cution is marked by extraordinary tact. 


There is a most serviceable exercise 


The task being done, the pupils are re- 


quired to exchange papers and criticise their mates’ papers with reference to 
spelling, punctuation, style, and thought, in a short letter addressed to the 


teacher. 


Several models of such letters of criticism are given in these books. 


We may further observe that practical composition in every case follows the 
statement of principles, and the pupil works his own way into grammar by the 


actual handling of speech. 


Swinton’s method is the inductive method applied 


with wonderful skill to the study of the mother-tongue. 





Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


receipt of half the retail price. 


Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application, 





___ Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N. Y, 








SHARP'S BREECH-LOADING TARGET AND MILITARY RIFLE, Price $10. 







Sharp’s, Remington's, Ballard’s, Wesson & Stevens's 


Sporting and Target Rifles at manufacturers’ prices. 


Liberal Discount made to Clubs. HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, cor. Warren St. 


oN A Mouse once caught re- 
sets the trap for another. 
sample by majl,postpaid, 


% RE. DIETZ, 


Patentee, 64 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 


MOODY’S Sermons and prayer- 
meeting talks at the N. 
Y. Hippodrome from the Tribune verbatim supesm, in 
thenew book Glad Tidings. Beware of imitations. 
Set pages. 9. $2. 11,0000rdered. AGENTS WANTED. 
TREAT, Publisher, 806 Broadway, N. Y. 















DIAMONIZED Metal Knife and Scissors 
Sharpener, Glass Cutter and Ice Pick in one. 
** Rest in the world,” “ Wouldn't sell it for *, ” “ Ie worth a down 
steels.” Hundreds ih similar testinenia) Samples by mail, 
25 cents. Terms to Agents of this and other Novelties 

G. J. CAPEWE T. MANF'G OO., ¢ Hee CONN. 


ALY DST E IN 


CIANS45Bro, 
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QCHEREERBOEN'S ay aad is Good for Parents 
and Teachers. Samp! weet per an. , $2. J.W.SC WER 
MIERHORN & CO., ublishers, 14 Bond Street, N. Y. 


(\AMP LOUNGE CO., Norwalk, Conn. Lounges, 
$4, $5, and $12. Folds Small. Cuts, &c., Pues. 








Send for Circular. 


TWO DOLLARS 


= A the C entenmial | Prtating Press, and Five Dollars « Pri inting 
ce, incl ading Type, Cabinet, Ink, ete. Specimens « 

Printing and Cire ~—% Address, YOUNG AMERICA 

PRESS COMPANY, No 53 Murray ptreet, New York 
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THE UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER. 

It is novel, simple, light, easily adjusted, and does not break 
the ~wd does not wear out. Mailed, 1 pair 10 cts; 3 pair 
‘Large discount to dealers Agents wanted 
WELLS FG. Co., 36 Sudbury ) Boston, Mass. 





male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Addrees P. O. Vioxeny & Co. , Augusta, Maine. 


$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe- 


DEAFNESS froe"G:s.Woo0s Madison tna 


95 ‘FANCY c ARDS, new styles, with name, 10c., ost - 
) 9 paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 


$5 to $2 to 891) Bee day at home Samples worth $1 
FREE 


$10 ADay. , Em loyment for all. Centennial Nove sity 
Catalogue Free. Geo. L. Felton & Co. - Y. City 


$1029 258 Bintan ta, Chrome Cetalogue 


5 Views of the Centennial Buildings sent 
* for 8c. c. stamp. M. Mrxoras & Co., Phila. 











GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Worth- 
leas Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “Gossamer Wa' roof,” 
is stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are uine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure, to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
& ther, or grow soft and worthleas. 
S °o Lady or Gentleman should go 
to the Centennial, sea-shore, or mountains without one 
of our Rubber Garments, We igh from 9 to 16 ounces, 
can be easily carried in the pocket. Send for us 
trated circular. Made by GOSSAMER — 
CLOTHING CO., No. 239 Devonshire 8 Street, Bosto’ 












WM Co- MANUFACTURERS 
EST MERIODEN.CT 


TTHE BOOK of AN OD Nata Tha 
the season. RANGELEY LAKES, 
and all about them. By Cuantes A. J. Fannan. Pa- 
per cover, 25c.; by mail, postpaid, 80c. Fine Cloth 
cover, $1 00; by mail, postpaid, $110. FARRAR & 
JOHNSON, Publishers, 883 Washington St., Boston, 





Imitation Gold Watches and 
~ Chains, $16. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to S12, toemateh. Jewelry of the same. 
Best C.0.D.. by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular CoLsine MetaL Watcu 

FASSERE, ES SUCRSTNG, NOW CE Bos 06 


The World of Wonders :4.2°%,0" 


derful in Nature, Science, and Art. 200 Engravings. 
Agents Wanted, Send for Circular. 
Cc SEL CASSELL, PI PETT ER, & G GAL P PIN, 596 Broadway, N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe. By Joun Wittiam Daaren, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a “ Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” “Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 








II 
GLADSTONE’'S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
Synchronism: an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Hight Hon. W. E, Gianerone, 
M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” “Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00, 


IIL 
COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Structural and Systematic. Yor Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By James Oxron, A.M., Professor of 


Natural History in Vassar College; Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila 
delphia, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 
York; Author of “The Andes and the Amazon,” 
&c. With 850 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 
IV. 

EARLY MAN IN EUROPE. Early Man in Europe. 

By Cuances Rav, Llustrated, Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Vv. 

CICERO'S SELECT ORATIONS. M. Tullii Cice 
ronie Orationes Selecte XIV. Recognovit Reiw- 
noipus Kiorz, Editio Altera Emendatior. 16mo, 
Paper, & cente; Cloth, 7 cents. Uniform with 
Harper's Greek and Latin Texts, 

Cwsar.—Veryilius.—Horatius.—Cicero de Senec- 
tute et de Amicitia.—Ciceronis Orationes Selecte 


XIV. — Sallust. — Lucretius. —Atechylus, — Sephe 
cles.—Euripides. 3 vole.—Herodotus. 2 vols, 
Thucydides. 2 vole.—Xenophon. 16mo, Paper, 


60 cents a vol. ; Cloth, 75 cents a vol. 
vi 


DANIEL DE RONDA. By Gronor Exot, Author of 


* Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” “Adam Bede, ' ae 
In Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, 00. (Vol. 1 Now 
Ready.) 


VIL 
STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND ANDITALY. 
By J. R. Gueen, Author of “ A Short History of the 
English People " Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 76; Uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $2 00, 
VILL. 
THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Awrnorr 
Trottore, Author of “The Warden,” “ Barchester 


Towers,” “Orley Farm,” “ The Sma}! House at Al- 
lington,” ** Phineas Finn,” “ Phineas Redux,” “ Doe- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 


Forgive Her?" &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

1X. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1875. Annual Record of Science and 
Industry for 1875. Edited by Srzawoen F. Baran, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record 
of Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1878, 1874, 
X. 

GRAY'S POEMS. Select Poems of Thomas Gra 
Edited, with Notes, by Wis.am J. Rowers, A.M, 
formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam 


bridge, Mass. Illustrated. Square lémo, Cloth, 90 
cents 
XI. 
THE DILEMMA, A Novel. By the Author of “ The 
Battle of Dorking.” 8vo, Paper, 76 centa. 
: XII 
WHY WE LAUGH. By Sawwet 8. Cox, Author of 
“Backeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congress,” 


“ Winter Sanbeama,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 0. 





ew Haaree & Brotuens will send either of the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 





ew Hanrer'’s Catacoour mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Fraxxuiw Square, N. Y. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted every 

where. Business honorable and firet- 

class. Particulars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


@198 y at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
te g free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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EX-ATLAS. 


body is a-weary of this 


“My little 
RED MOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, | 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
__ (Broadway «& 23d St.) 


He Grand Union 


HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs,N.Y., 
IS NOW OPEN 


the 


Manton MARBLE 


for reception of guests. 





Since the close of last season extensive improve- 
ments have been made. A new ball-room, 60x90 feet, 
a epacious club-house, and 125 first-class rooms have 
been added. By the construction of a complete sys- 
tem of water-works, guests of this house will enjoy 
the luxury “ PURE ne WATER IN 
THEIR OWN ROOMS 

For apartments, address 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
or Springs, N. Y. 


Henry Crate, we ne 
Wa, Wixineon } Managers. 


Palisades Mountain House, 
Englewood-CUis-on-the-Hndson, 


45 minutes by steamboat from foot of Harrison Street 
até4and5 P.M. NOW OPEN 


D. S. HAMMOND, Englew ood, N. J. 


fc 


if GUARANTEED to be the 
best article known for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
Pyi &e. Try it. 
‘} druggists, house-furnish- 
| ing stores, and jewelers, 

| COFFIN, REDING- 

v ON, cx: 0., 
SE 0.) 9 Gol ast... N.Y. 


1776. rIREW ORKS. ave. 


Don't fail to send for a Centennial lot of Fireworks. 
Each lot securely packed in wooden box for shipping, &c. 











$5 00 lot contains Fireworks to value of $6 20, 
1000 * “ “ “ “ 19 38 
In 0O “ “ “ “ 4877 
2 0 “ ‘ “ “ 94 OF 
25 WW) “ “ ‘ 28 9m 
30 00 “ ‘ “ “ 39 00 


Send stamp for illustrated and descriptive Price-List 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


2 @,MODEL, PRESS 


and do all your own Printing 
Price, $6 to $35 
BEST IN THE WORL D 
For Business Men 
and Young Printers 
Thousands in use 


y. Davewapay 
Mfrs. and Dealers in Trpe 
1 Printing Material, 44 & 46 

Walnut Street, Pt piladelphia, Pa. 


«JOSEPH GILLOTT’s — 
STHEL PENS. 


SORD BY ALL DEALERS 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Hexgy Hor, Sore Acent, 91 John St., N. Y. 





Sold by | 


—SHAKSPEARE, 


great world.” 
Perfection Baby-Holder, Pat. 
Aug.13,'72. Saves mother time, 


HOLD health, and strength; delights 
and benefits baby, who pays for 

B B it at a cent an hour caring for 
A Y itself. A devoted mother's pat- 


ent; pare — 1ise, doctors ap- 
prove as healthiest, happiest,cheapest baby tender made. 
50,000 sold: $3 60 upwi urd; we pay express any w here. 

OCCIDENTAL WF'G CO. ol hicago, Sole M’f’rs. 





~ Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


INCORPORATED 3d Mo., 23d, 1865. 
Distinguished for Careful Selection of Risks, Prudent Investment of Funds, Great 


Strictly Mutual. 
Economy, and Liberality to its Policy-Holders. 


rr SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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SWEET GAMBRINUS, “THOU OWEST ME THY LOVE” AND—VOTES. 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


&?~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


DICH’S tor sti by all Druggists, | 


AGENTS WANTED. 4) 





» Fite, Dress Shirts | 


TO ORDER, 


i Instructions for self-meas- 
= urement sent free. 


- S. A. HUTCHINSON, | 
# 785 Broadway, 
Corner 10th Street, N. Y., 
= Manufacturer of Fine Dress 
2 Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, and 
=F Underwear. 
= Jas. MoCiosxry, late with 
Union Adams & Co., would 
be ha PPy te see his friends at 
the at Biv. numbe T. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ “' 
Grand, Upright, and Square Pianos, 


33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
WHO BUY DECKER BROTHERS’ PIANOS. 

In moving about in society one finds the Decker Bro.s’ 
instrument in the parlors of our older wealthy families, 
whose home circles are 80 many permanent centres of 
refined taste—people who travel comfortably to Eu- 
rope, who import only genuine works of art, who rep- 
resent the highest intellect and social culture of which 
we can boast.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


General Doubleday’s 
Reminiscences, 


Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, §. C., 
in 1860-61. By Apyer Dovpiepay, Brevet 
Major-General U.S. A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 









It is founded on personal memoranda and documents 


which embody his recollections of the 
forms a vainable contribution to the History of the 
war.—J. Y. Tribune. 

General Doubleday has done a service to “ the truth 
of history” by giving us this succinct and soldierly ac- 
count of the initiatory conflict of the Rebellion, in 
which he was a prominent actor. The thrilling story 
is so well told, and with such evident candor, that most 
who take it up will find themselves reading on and on 
| it is finished.— Evangelist, N. Y 
What he has to say of those days must, therefore, 
terest, and he has made his little book all the 
teresting by refraining from introducing into 
tany thing that in any way approaches partisanship 
His history is that of a brave, honest soldier, written 
without fear or waver, pre senting r facts as they actually 
occurred, not varnis th the thin lacquer of 
ticism.—J. Y. Evening Exz- 


scenes, and 


unt 


be of ir 


more | 


g them wi 
self-praise or captions cri 
press. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. ¥. 


6? Hanren & Broruens will send the above work by; 
inail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 

> 


BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits, 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits, 

Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs, 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- | 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, | 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, | 


WARREN WARD & CO., 
Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. ¥. 


™ EXCELSIOR D 
= Do Y 





“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


our Own Printing! 

Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 

- fou Men do their printing and advertis- 

ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 


PF profit in Amate ur Printing. The Girls or 

yave great fun and make money fast at 

P nang Boy Sp printing. Send two stamps for fall cata- 
esses" 


\ MN DURING this 
A (i R E A ‘| OF I E R ! month we will 
dispose of 100 new and second-hand PIANOS 
and ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
WATERS’, «/ lower prices than ever before 
offered. New i 






e type, ete., to the Manufacturers, 


"EP Y & O0., Meriden, Conn. 


until paid. New 5 Octave 10 Stop Organs, with 
book closets and stool, but little used, for $150—$50 
cash, and $5 monthly until paid. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed. AGENTS WANTED. HOR- 
ACE WATERS & SONS, 451 Broadway, N.Y. 





f WILSON | 
SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST ANO 
| CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE| 
IN THE WORLD 
J FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM| 
a dd a 4 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 








827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., 


OR NEW ORLEANS 


Fishing in American Waters. 
By Genito C. Scorr. New Ed and 
Improved. Contains over 200 Illustrations of Fishes, 
Tackle, and Fish Culture. Sent, postpaid, for $3 50. 

Hanrrer & Brornens, Franklin Square, N. Ye 


FIREWORKS, CENTENNIAL, 


Car EAGLE MANUFACTURE. £3 

The Best, Cheapest, and Safest. 
early from E. 1, HORSMAN, 

72 John and 100 William Street, N. Y. City. 


ition, Enlarged 


Octave Pianos for $275 Boxed 
and Shipped, Terms, $50 cash and $10 monthly | 


Order 


Tiffany & Co. invite atten- 
tion to the Silver-plated Ware 
of their make, which they claim 
is superior in style, quality, and 
finish to any other. It is made 


of the finest nickel silver, and 


silver soldered at every joint. 
The forms are designed with 
reference to beauty and real 
service, to meet the wants of 
the best trade. 

For the convenience of per- 


sons out of New York, photo- 
graphs of articles, or careful 
selections from stock will be 


sent on approval. 
Union Square, New York. 





AN INVALUABLE HOUSEHOLD ARTICLE. 


Rubber Elastic Force Cup, 


For instantly Clearing the Discharge 
Pipes of 


WASH BOWLS, BATH TUBS, 


&c. Very simple, works instantancous- 
ly, and saves the expense of a plumber. 
Send postal for description. Price 50 
cents. For sale by House Furnishing 
—y Hardware Dealers, Dealers in Rub- 

ber Goods, and D. HODGMAN & 





», 
GEN CO., Sole Manufacturers, 27 
Maiden Lane, New York. York. 





MOHAMMED 


| Ano 


MOHAMMEDANISM: 


1 | Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of 


| Great Britain in February and March, 1874, 
By R. Boswortn Smits, M.A., Assistant 
| Master in Harrow School; late Fellow of 

Trinity College, Oxford. With an Appendix 
Emanuel Deutsch’s Article on 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


containing 
** Islam.” 





In this book will be found an exposition, in every 

way excellent and exhaustive, of the great topic of 

| Mobammedanism. * * * A calm and just study of the 

history, the work, and the better characteristics of 

Mohammedanism, has been made by the accomplished 
and impartial author.—Daily Telegraph, London. 

An important contribution to our historical theol- 
ogy. It gives us a clear, accurate, and, in the best 
sense, popular account of the leading facts in Mo- 
hammed's life.— Westminster Review, London. 

The lectures are remarkable for their extremely 
high appreciation not only of Mohammed, but of bis 
religion, and are eloquent with a genuine enthusiasm. 
—J. Lezrwettxrn Davies, in Contemporary Review, 
London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tr Harren & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or 
| Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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SALONICA—SCENE OF THE RECENT OUTRAGE ON THE GERMAN AND FRENCH CONSULS 


THE OUTRAGE AT SALONICA | closed by white walls, partly ancient and partly | Little can be said for the dwelling-houses of | the Hippedrome magnificent Corinthi lon 


medieval, about five miles in circuit, and sur Salonica; they are utterly miserable and comfort nade of five pilla the triumphal arch of At 
Ovr readers will be interested in the view rounded by cypresses and other evergreens. But less. A climate that permits people to live in the ‘ ! ‘ ted after the bat of pp ' 
given on this page of the ancient city where a | the bright and beautiful appearance it presents | streets may perhaps be some excuse for the want | the arch of Cs 
I mob of fanatical Mohammedans attacked the | from the sea is about as deceitful as that of many | of attention paid to the habitations, and ma | Ina t ilonica was f called 8] 
German and French consuls, Mr. Henry Apporr | other Eastern towns, which only retain their fas count for the fact that all attempts at archit | " dk | itio ' 
| and his brother-in-law, M. Pav Mov ty, early in | cination when gazed upon from a distance. In | elegance is reserved for the public buildir I nection with the 1 of Xe ( 
May last. The public is already familiar with | its internal aspect it is miserable in the extreme most pretentious structures are the mosques, most It wa ! by Ca per about r 
the details of this deplorable affair, and with the | The same filth and indigence that make Constan- | of which were previously Christian churches. 1 | | rboa nan r ica f} 
political events which have followed in its wake | tinople repulsive to the visitor are visible every citadel, called by the Turks Vedi-Kuleh, or “the | wif the v betwee Kk 
with such startling rapidity, Salonica is situated | where in its streets, and the misery and loath Seven Towers,” is the ancient acropoli W ithir Macedonia is the f t 
upon the gulf of the same name, and ranks next | some forms of disease that in European cities | it may yet be seen the ruins of the triamp! | the Ma ian fl \ t! tl 
to Constantinople in European Turkey. It rises | would be hidden from sight, here parade them rch belonging to the time of Marcus Avrei lilw ' und { 
from the shore along the face of a hill, and is in- | selves to the view. Other relics of antiquity are the propyleum of | ‘ G . 
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LAUNCH OF THE ITALIAN IRON-CLAD THI DUILIO AT CASTELLAMARE, BAY OF NAPLES = I’ 
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lonica was the early seat of the Christian church. 
During the barbarian invasions it prove d the great 
bulwark of the Eastern Empire, vet suffered cap 
ture three times, first by the Saracens, afterward 
by the Normans, and thirdly by the Turks under 
Awerara II 


C mstantinople by means of a re 
ine, and the value of its ¢ xports 


ft corn 


cular steamboat 
consisting chiefly 
silks of 


n five 


cotton, wool, tobacco, and the 
Macedonia, amount annually to betwee 
ten millions of dollars 
mixed, the Jews and Greeks forming a large por 
tion of the | lat 


pupa full 


SERVIA. 
Tue principality of Servia is included within 
the limits of European Turkey, but is almost in- 
dependent of that power. It is bounded on the 


| north by Austria, on the east by Wallachia and 
Salonica holds constant communication with } 


and j 
The population is much | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bulgaria, on the south by Rumili and Bosnia, and 
on the west by Bosnia. The area of square miles 
The land 
Each 
circle has a prefect and a court of the first in- 
stance, and sends a deputy to the Sewhbsch’ tina, or 
national parliament. 


is divided into seventeen ocruzia, or circles. 


Servia is a mountainous country, and densely 








bg 


| 


are every where to be seen. 



































DEBATE IN THE SERVIAN PARLIAMENT. 
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wooded. From the interior numerous chains pro- 
ceed northward, forming massive barriers both on 
the eastern and western frontiers, and sloping 
pretty nearly toward the swampy plains along 
the Save and the Danube. Beautiful landscapes 
The climate is tem- 


| perate and salubrious, but somewhat cold in the 


| higher regions. 


The soil in the valleys and level 


| districts is fertile, and equally fitted for the rear- 


ing of cattle, which is the favorite occupation of 
the people, and the production of corn and wine, 
yet not more than one-twenty-fourth of the land 
is under cultivation, and fully nine-tenths is for 


est or wilderness, ! 


t common wood, 


Oak is the most 


| 
| 


| are whole forests. 


but chestnut and fruit trees of all sorts abound, 
especially the pear, of which in some places there 
The mountains are believed 
to be rich in silver and copper. 

The Servians are distinguished for vigor of 


| frame, personal valor, love of freedom, and glow- 


ing poetical spirit. Their manners and mode of 
life are exceedingly picturesque, and strongly» 
prepossess a stranger in their favor. They rank 
among the most gifted and promising members 
of the Sclavie family. The Servian language, 
called also the Illyrian, belongs to one of the 
four great divisions of the Sclavie family, and is 


more nearly allied to Russian than to Polish or - 
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SKETCHES IN TUNIS 

Bohemian. It is distinguished by the predomi- ‘Ur “ ara , MmTTATTC vard paved with marble and rt ided 1 4 ] l T ha | ited a i 

nance of vowels and its melodious iam SKETCHES IN TUNIS. col hs i arcade | Tu i Ind | ' 

Popular songs and ballads constitute by far the Tur series of sketches we present to our read he int tar ire pt ully of four ¢ ar 

finest part of Servian literature. Some of the | ers on this page were suggested to the artist b wer The Moe are mixed origin, } to ¢ 

ballads, now so largely known by means of trans- | the curious scenes and characters found in Tuni ndat f ul t Arabs, I The M I | 

lation, go back to a period anterior to the appear —the smallest but most populous of those tract Their « | int f E I 

ance of the Turks in Europe. of country on the northe mast of Af pure A i ‘ rl | 

At present the religion of Servia is that of the | as the Barbary States. Tunis, the capital I \ Asia I ‘) 

Greek Church, but they are ind pen lent of the of the best-built towns in Africa, v the 

Patriarch at Constantinople, and all ecclesiastical | are narrow, unpaved, and dirty, and the | > 

affairs are managed by a metropolitan, who has | low and mean. The bazars are attract ! I ‘ fT 

his seat at Belgrade, and is assisted by three | pearance and well furnished, and inv of f \ 
x bishops in the different cities According to re mosques are success! il atte ipts at cl i i T 

cent estimates, Servia had 298 churches and 300 | that of Jussuf being really a spk 1 bu I and fr hn 
| educational institutions, not including the ele The palace of the Bey, however, is by fa t nta I TI 
b mentary s&¢ hools for boys and girls. These schools handsomest edifice in Tunis The ceilings ar I I M as red 
i are not under the control of the clergy, and edu said to glitter with gold and carmine and azur Abou ning of nit i ppe 
5 cation is consequently making rapid progress while the principal rooms open int irge court HAaMUpDA at fl \ " te 
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of great width, a woolen waistcoat or smali cloth 
jacket, and yellow slippers. The haik is a uni- 
versal garment. It is a piece of cloth, five ells 
long and one and a half broad, thrown over the 
shoulder and fastened round the waist. Many 
Moors wear the caftan, a loose coat with a hood 
reaching to the knee. The females dress loosely, 
encumber themselves with ear-rings, bracelets, 
and rings on the ankles. They dye the hair, feet, 
and finger nails a deep saffron-color with henna, 
but the only paint they use for the face is white. 

Jews are also numerous in the Barbary States, 
where they are treated with great harshness, and 
are objects of general hatred and contempt. The 
house of a Jew and all its sacred relations were 
formerly open to every Moor who chose to violate 
them. A Jew might be pelted with stones by 
boys and beaten by men. When riding, they were 
forced to dismount on meeting a Moor, to make 
humble obeisance to one of distinction, and to 
walk with bare feet in cities. Even the females 
were not allowed to cover their feet. In no oth- 
er country in the world are the Jews as univers- 
ally detested and execrated as in Barbary, yet 
they are the most industrious class of the popu- 
lation. They are fine-looking and well formed, 
and the females are considered as some of the 
most beautiful women in the world. 

The climate of Tunis is fine, and the soil ex- 
ceedingly fertile, so that, in spite of a very poor 
knowledge of agriculture, wheat, barley, maize, 
and many varieties of tropical fruits are abun- 
dantly produced. The culture of oil is attended 
to, and is very lucrative. Great herds of cattle 
are fed on the plains. The sheep are famous for 
their wool, and the horses and dromedaries are 
not less celebrated. 

Looking at the Tunis of to-day, it seems strange 
to remember that its capital city is but a few 
miles from the site of ancient Carthage, once the 
mistress of Spain, Sicily, and the whole of the 
Mediterranean, Conquered first by Rome, after- 
ward overwhelmed by the Vandals, then invaded 
by the Saracens, empire finally departed from the 
coasts of Africa, and the inhabitants of these re- 
gions sank deeper and deeper into ignorance and 
In the fifteenth century the Turks 
eized upon Tunis, together with Algiers and 
Tripoli, and made them dependencies of the Turk- 
ish Empire. Tunis and Tripoli afterward escaped 
the yoke, but the flagrant piracies that drew upon 
Algiers the vengeance, first, of the United States, 
and afterward of France and England, was not 
without its effect upon Tunis. 

Missionary enterprise has latterly done much 
for these states. In the city of Tunis there are 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches, and also a 
Jews’ synagogue. It has also its industrial in- 
terests, such as silk and woolen manufactures, 
whence come many of those curious fabries that 
fing so much favor in the markets of Europe. 


barbarism, 


AN ITALIAN IRON-CLAD. 


Tue recently launched Italian iron-clad Duilio, 
of which we give an illustration on page 621, is 
one of the largest ships of war afloat. The tur- 
rets are not amidships, but on different sides, one 
rather in advance of the other—a construction, it 
is said, which will admit of their shots being fired 
simultaneously in parallel lines. The Duilio takes 
her name from Carus Dvttivs, who was appointed 
Roman consul 260 years before the birth of Christ. 
This was during the first Punic War, when the 
Carthaginians, by their naval superiority, rendered 
uscless all the victories of their enemies in Sicily. 
Then it was that Dumivs, by his energy and fore- 
sight, constructed a fleet, and in the waters of 
Melazzo won the first naval victory which the 
Romans ever achieved. 


A LAPLAND PASTOR. 


Tue life of a pastor in Lapland is largely oc- 
cupied with the cares of this life. He has dur- 
ing the summer months to attend to his glebe, 
and to catch fish, and shoot birds to serve as his 
winter supplies; and when winter comes he has 
to drive wood from the forest for fuel, and to 
travel twice a year to the two spring fairs, which 
are held at the nearest village. The pastor of 
Quikkjokk only leaves his post thrice a year, and 
then his journeys extend no farther than Jokk- 
mokk, once to spend Christmas, and on the other 
two occasions to obtain the necessary supplies, 
which, if not then obtained, can only be procured 
afterward at great expense from the coast. Be- 
sides his glebe he has a small salary to enable 
him to eke out his living, and though banished, 
as it were, from the world, is not uninterested 
in its concerns, and keeps up not only that taste 
fer botany which is so common among educated 
Swedes, but also pays some attention to arche- 
His spiritual duties are light, and in sum- 
mer confined to the preaching of a sermon on 
Sunday to the few inhabitants of Quikkjokk. On 
the day after our arrival we went to the little 


»] 
ology. 


church, and increased his congregation to twenty- 
five for that day. The whole service was in Swed 
ish, and did not differ from that in other Swedish 
churches. He wore the usual dress of a Swedish 
pastor, viz., a tight-fitting black coat, with a thick- 
ly plaited silk train de pending from his shoulders. 
He also had small bands, and earried in his hand 
the white pocket-handkerchief without which a 
pastor never appears in the pulpit, and which is 
twisted round two fingers, and allowed to hang 
over the side of the pulpit. After reading prayers 
at the altar, over which hung an oil-painting rep- 
resenting the infant Christ, the gift of a Swed- 
ish traveler, the pastor left the church, and, re- 
turning shortly with a Bible and psalm -book 
wrapped in the white handkerchief, ascended the 
pulpit, and preached an excellent sermon to an 
inattentive audience. After service he showed 
us the few treasures of the church, viz., a few 
vestments and a beautiful gold communion cup 
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for use on high days, a pewter cup being used 
on other occasions. A coffee-pot to contain the 
communion wine and a silver platter for the 
bread were also shown us. In the church, be- 
sides the picture over the altar, there were on 
the walls a coarse colored print of St. Joseph 
and an engraving of the late king. Above the 
door, in a glass case, was an epitaph of the child 
of a former pastor, written on paper, and other 
ornament there was none. Spring and autumn, 
or rather the two extremes of winter which cor- 
respond to these seasons, form the busy time of 
Herr Berlin’s year. At these periods of the year 
the Laps, to the number of three hundred and 
more, are in the neighboring fjells and forests, 
and the church service is partly in Lap and al- 
ways includes a Lap sermon. Formerly on these 
occasions the Laps were much given to religious 
excitement, dancing, singing, and jumping wild- 
ly about in the church, but now for a long time 
their religion has been of a quieter type, as well 
as more potent in influencing their ordinary life. 
This is in great part due to the exertions of the 
successive pastors, who in autumn and spring 
hold regular catechetical classes for the instrue- 
tion of young and old in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. The pastor’s winter duties also include 
the teaching of a Lap school, which is maintain- 
ed at the expense of the state, and in which six 
Lap boys and girls receive a good education for 
three years gratis. Food and clothing are also 
provided, and in return the children help the 
pastor’s wife in the household work. The school- 
room is a garret in the parsonage, the walls of 
which are hung with large maps of Europe, Scan- 
dinavia, and the Holy Land, and diagrams of math- 
ematical figures, weights, and measures. There 
was also a small collection of specimens of natu- 
ral objects, to enable the teacher to explain the 
meaning of their names in the school lessons; 
and, to show the children what a cube was, there 
were a number of squares of wood, which, when 
laid over the top of one another, formed a cubic 
foot. In addition the pastor had a small orrery, 
representing the movements of the earth and the 
moon, and he told us that he succeeded pretty 
well with the children in instilling the elementary 
doctrines of astronomy into their minds, but that 
he utterly failed to persuade their parents that 
the earth was revolving round the sun. The 
school was also attended by the children in the 
neighborhood, and the pastor was evidently a 
man whe took great pains with his work, and the 
children rarely leave the school without being 
able to read and write as we!l as to count, though 
unfortunately they have in after-life few oppor- 
tunities to make use of this instruction. It is 
evident that stationary schools could not supply 
the want of a thinly peopled country; and ac 
cordingly, for the benefit of the scattered settlers, 
circulating schools have been established. A 
number of teachers are sent out, who pass from 
one settler’s house to another—-never staying 
more than three months at one place—and teach 
all the children who can be collected, and for the 
time being form part of the family. 


AT DAWN. 
Somewuere there are still waters flecked with shadows, 
With lone blue violets drooping o’er the brink; 


And down to these slope green and dew-wet meadows, 
And many a wild bird fearless comes to drink. 


Somewhere—but, oh, I am so warm and weary! 
How hard my heart beats, and my head throbs too! 
Lying untended in this room so dreary, 
Suffering and waking, all the long night through! 


One hour ago a light wind lifted sweetly 
The short brown shadowy curls that you have 
praised ; 
And then I slid away from pain completely, 
And in my dreams it was your hand that raised 


And put the hair from cheeks delight was flushing; 
So, hugging my false heaven, a space I slept. 

But even in sleep I felt that I was blushing; 
And so I woke; and when I woke I wept. 


But while I slept we went away together 
Down to the margin of that forest stream, 
And all the freshness of the sweet June weather 
Was crowded into my delightful dream, 


A ROYAL WHIM. 


LonDon-SUPER-Mare, as brilliant, pleasure-lov- 
ing Brighton is called, still holds the germ of that 
celebrated marine residence to which it owes all 
present prosperity—the Royal Pavilion of King 
George the Fourth. 

Encroaching time has shorn away the original 
edifice of a stable said to be the most superb pile 
of the kind in Europe, having cost £70,000 in 
erection, and crowned with a dome only twenty 
feet less in diameter than that of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, converting it into an Assembly-room, and 
made of the Riding-schoola Corn Exchange. Mod- 
ern, thrifty Brighton, although loyal to the core, 
can afford less space than formerly to the shrine 
of a prince whose artistic tastes may yet have 
been wholly in advance of his day, and streets 
have sprung up between the southern gate and 
the expanse of sea which George, as heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne, made famous. 

Closely hedged about by shops and all the 
bustle of traffic, kept at haughty distance years 
ago, one may suppose, now stands the Pavilion, 
a low, rambling structure, with domes and pinna- 
cles, framed in fine trees, surrounded by velvet- 
green lawns and flower parterres of curious de- 
sign, stiff cactus borders, and stars of yellow and 
purple blossoms, as if gorgeous tropical birds 
had just alighted on the sward, while sprays of 
dewy white or deepest chrome-tinted exotics ex- 
hale fragrance from glossy banks of high shrub- 








bery. Here still poises the rainbow bubble of 
pleasure blown by a royal idler, caught and im- 
prisoned in stone sufficiently massive to retain it 
without marring the airy elegance and lightness 
of design. Scoffed at by his contemporaries, the 
Prince Regent won for himself and his architects 
the title of “ China-mad,” and left it for posteri- 
ty to decide on the justice of the verdict. 

Entering by the northern gate, with rich fret- 
work of arch, turret, and dome, we discover the 
royal crown on the outside, in acknowledgment 
of the builder, King William the Fourth, and the 
Prince of Wales feathers on the inside, as a me- 
morial of the founder. Whether Moorish, imi- 
tative of Moscow’s Kremlin, Chinese, or auda- 
ciously transgressing all canons of architecture 
in obedience to the builder’s caprice, the Porch 
—with dome surrounded by smaller cupolas and 
octagonal columns, the shafts of which, resting 
on square plinths with mouldings of the acan- 
thus leaf, are inverted—-forms a fitting entrance 
to an interior more richly colored than the blend- 
ed hues of Oriental fabrics. 

Were the Prince Regent our cicerone through 
entrance hall and vestibule, with its brass chim- 
ney-piece, lanterns ornamented with Chinese 
gods, walls of sage green, with serpents and drag- 
ons in circular panels, doubtless he would turn 
aside into the Cloak-room—formerly known as 
the King’s Breakfast-room—where the coffered 
ceiling is supported by columns of bamboo, droop- 
ing leaves forming the capitals, to examine the 
graining of the doors, which imitates in wood the 
reptiles of the walls. The story is not devoid of 
interest. Among the artists, English, French, 
and Italian, gathered here by the prince’s ex- 
travagance, a young laborer employed by the 
workmen one day ventured to handle their tools 
while they were at dinner, imitating in the grain- 
ing of the panel the grotesque creatures about 
him. No less a person than the Prince of Wales 
stood by unseen and watched the freak of mis- 
chief. The man was raised to the rank of skilled 
workman, and completed in earnest the jest he 
had attempted: hence the eccentric execution of 
the doors of this apartment. 

The Corridor, in the days of the Regency the 
famous “ Chinese Gallery,” resembles a sandal- 
wood box, being low, narrow, and dark, with a 
central cupola of stained glass, where “ Lin Shin, 
God of Thunder,” beats drums as he flies, gazing 
down on barren interior instead of twinkling jan- 
terns, walls of peach blossom, and pale blue 
niches filled with statues clad in Chinese dresses 
heavily embroidered, Indian cabinets, porcelain 
pagodas, curious couches and chairs of ivory, and 
chimney-piece of brass and iron, cast to resemble 
bamboo, flanked by costly vases. 

All these splendors h&ve vanished with the 
monarch who collected them, but Lin Shin still 
endures, a shadow painted on fragile glass, beat- 
ing his drums. 

First in the grand suit of state apartments is 
the Banqueting-room, which is indescribable as 
a chamber, the mere inclosure of four walls, un- 
less fancy is permitted to discover an Eastern 
flower in the tented form, suspended from the 
stem of roof by bells, and the eye feasts on lay- 
ish richness of coloring in the inverted chalice. 
A palm droops quivering, feathery fronds be- 
neath a dome of blue sky, and a dragon poises 
below, holding in his claws the central chande- 
lier, suspended by gilded chains issuing from a 
glittering star, and thence depends crystal more 
beautiful in graceful form than a fountain jet- 
ting sprays, with dragons crouching supporting 
this cone, and holding up-springing water-lilies 
in their jaws, while tassels, fringes, and shields 
complete the base. Why attempt to trace the 
history of this lustre, unparalleled for size and 
beauty in the world? The happy accident which 
closed the ear of the Emperor of China to Lord 
Macartney’s mission brought it back to England, 
from whence it had departed as a gift to the 
“ Brother of the Sun.” The good taste of Queen 
Victoria rescued it from a workshop in St. James's 
Street, whither the superstition of William the 
Fourth had banished it after Queen Adelaide had 
dreamed that it fell on a servant, and restored it 
to the original position, central jewel of this tent- 
shaped chamber, where four smaller chandeliers, 
like lesser gems, swing from the cornices, held 
by brilliant peacocks with outspread wings, as 
if in terrified flight from the presiding dragon. 
What a marvel of coloring is this place, from 
dome to arches, pierced with lozenge -shaped 
stained panes, from cornice bordered with pend- 
ent trefoil and bells to long windows, silk hung, 
and held by sunflower and dragon, and doors of 
elegant design, with pagoda verandas, gilded, and 
supported on reptiles, the panels being japanned 
in silver tracery! On the walls Chinese children 
play with puzzles; Chinese maidens caress ma- 
caws, simper at the betrothal and toilet, sit aloft 
on leopard-skins in the bridal palanquin, plead 
as mothers for protection against Tartar inva- 
sion, 

Through the south drawing-room, hang in green 
silk, flower-embroidered, with ceiling supported 
on columns unfolding into tropical semblance of 
palms; saloon, once a rotunda, illuminated by 
myriad lanterns in griffins’ beaks, silver-tinted 
walls interspersed with panels of a satin drapery, 
crimson and gold; and yellow drawing-room, fa- 
mous for royal occupation since George the 
Fourth’s day, the splendors of the Music-room at 
length unfold, fairly surpassing all the rest of 
this wonderful interior. 

Again the whim of the royal builder becomes 
evident in the pavilion shape: the cornice carved 
in shield-work and stars, paneled in imitation of 
bamboo shingles, meets a dome scaled green and 
gold, as if some mythological monster of metallic 
brillianey coiled in voluminous folds about the 
walls; and in the centre is a sunflower, with out- 
er petals terminating in other blossoms, and from 
the calyx depends a crystal pagoda, from which, 
by jeweled chains, hangs a Chinese water-lily, 
merging from milky white to pale pink, where a 
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nest of golden dragons uncoils in support. Com. 
pare the modern gilt and white ball-room with the 
magnificence of this chamber, when the great wa- 
ter-lily, with eight buds half folded, at the corners 
of the ceiling, sheds light upon the vermilion hue 
of the walls, covered with the tracery of Pekin 
landscapes, golden trees, and gardens, with a bor- 
der of huge serpents, and fiery dragons spreading 
glittering wings! The canvas of these walls— 
painted from sketches in the vicinity of Pekin by 
command of the Prince of Wales—are works of 
the highest artistic merit, as is now decided; but 
there was a time when they were rolled up and 
stowed away in a lumber-room of Buckingham 
Palace. Tell it not in Gath, and publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon, since they have been re- 
stored in a modern and cultivated Great Britain 
prepared to consider the cunning craft of Japa- 
nese and Chinese artists as high art! The four 
doors of this chamber are of the most costly na- 
ture; the beautiful gold canopies above are deco- 
rated with bells and supported by pillars, round 
which twine burnished snakes. 

From the windows of the Music-room green- 
sward once more welcomes the tourist’s foot, and 
thence he looks back on the Pavilion, domes em- 
bossed and fluted, airy minarets, and finials with 
crested parapets, balustrades arched and mo- 
resque in design—a whim in stone, but a royal 
one, unique in the architecture of Europe. : 

Caroline of Brunswick came here as a bride 
with the unwilling husband who pronounced her 
the “victim of his necessities,” while declaring 
at the very altar that he would never love any 
woman but Mrs. Fitzherbert. Drenching rain wel- 
comed the unhappy princess, extinguishing even 
the few fleeting illuminations ever made in her 
honor; and it was at Brighton that she took a 
woman’s privilege of writing home to Germany 
her real impressions of the court and her opinion 
of her august mother-in-law, Queen Charlotte— 
letters which were intercepted by Lady Jersey 
and given to the queen, who never forgave the 
description of herself. This was the origin of 
the breach between the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, which inflicted every possible indignity 
upon her, and brought the country to the verge 
of civil war. 

Brighton represented to the Regent a play- 
ground, and the nation has adopted it after him 
as the most beautiful, varied, and extensive of 
watering-places. He built and altered his Pavil- 
ion, he received the homage of the towns-people, 
he reviewed troops, indulged in sham sea-fights, 
laid wagers on public sports, supped with his 
servants. Never did royalty condescend to the 
common herd before or since as did the Regent 
and his princely brothers while rambling on the 
“Steyne,” a square thronged with celebrities in 
1790. M. L’Egalité, Duc d’Orleans, recently very 
unpopular in France, whose departure from Bou- 
logne had been emphasized by the old fish-wife’s 
wooden sabot hurled in his face; the Dukes of 
Marlborough, Norfolk, and Bedford; the Duke of 
Grafton, always on foot, and alone, as if the hatred 
inspired by his administration still clung to him ; 
Mr. Gerald Hamilton (reputed to be “ Junius’), 
Pitt and Burke, Fox and Sheridan, were all here, 
and that fringe of notorious profligates usually to 
be found in the Regent’s company, the Barrymores, 
Major Hanger, and Lord Coleraine. Beauty held 
full sway, attired in white; on the head a gold ban- 
deau, whence a snowy veil depended, or a double- 
diamond straw hat, tied with a lilac silk pocket- 
handkerchief. 

The “old school” was quaintly represented by 
Sir Richard and Lady Heron, the former with 
high shoes, buckles, silk stockings, and breeches 
buttoned at the knee, waistcoat with flaps, coat 
containing “an acre of cloth,” shovel-hat, enor- 
mous neckerchief, and neat little wig, gray hairs 
not being fashionable ; while her ladyship wore a 
bonnet as large as a hay-cock, stays like armor, 
voluminous petticoats, and bore the traces of red 
and white powder plainly visible on her coun- 
tenance. The Regent was himself the leader of 
fashion, and discussed the shape of a garment, 
the contour of a new style of wig, with his court, 
while America was in revolution, the old king 
wandering about in the darkness of a clouded 
intellect, and the world preparing for Waterloo, 
although in 1805 he had given a ball at the Pa- 
vilion “in honor of the late signal advantages by 
an ever-victorious navy over the combined fleets 
of the enemy at Trafalgar.” 

In the throng of the Steyne walked Dr. John- 
son with Mrs. Thrale, the excellent brewer by 
their side leading his dog. 

Among all the kaleidoscope colors of this brill- 
iant past of fame, beauty, and wit mingling and 
changing before our eyes—the old queen viewing 
the sins of the Regent as youthful foibles to the 
last: Nicholas of Russia and the Duchess of 
Oldenburg good-humoredly surveying the Pavil- 
ion; while the King of Prussia, the other ally, 
hastened on to Dover: even Sir Hudson Lowe, 
later Governor of St. Helena, receiving instruc- 
tions as to the captive Napoleon here—the most 
interesting person is the figure of a young girl in 
a simple frock and straw hat, driving along the 
Parade on a summer evening in the year 1807 
for the first time. This was the Princess Char- 
lotte, heiress to the throne, reared in the obscuri- 
ty of her mother’s banishment at Carlton House, 
and now paying a visit to her royal father, with 
whom she dined ceremoniously. 

After that arrived Prince Leopold, of Coburg- 
Saalfield—affable, courteous, and handsome, the 
choice of the young princess; and then ensued 
wedding festivities, succeeded by the sudden 
gloom of her death, when mourning suspended 
all music at the Pavilion, and the Regent received 
through all emba¢sadors autograph letters of 
condolence from their sovereigns. 

George the Fourth would seem to have no 
other lasting record than this marine palace, 
where he squandered gold in perpetual capri- 
cious improvements, and to which he remained 
faithful in attachment to the last 
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